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PREFACE 


HE Christian and the Pagan view of the 

world are in irreconcilable conflict, and 

both contend for the sway of the modern 
mind. 

The opponents of the Christian view of the 
world are in earnest in their endeavour to 
supplant it by a comprehensive systematic 
Pagan view of the world. Their immediate 
aim is the progressive abandonment of each 
distinctive element of the Christian view of 
the world and the introduction of some dis- 
tinctively Pagan element in place of it. Their 
ultimate objective is the combination of all 
the various elements or phases of thought 
which go to make up the Pagan as opposed 
to the Christian view of the world into a 
comprehensive, coherent, modern philosophy 
of life. 
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The task of Modern Thought is the com- 
bination of the impulse of modern progress 
with the preservation of all that is distinctive 
of the Christian as opposed to the Pagan 
view of the world, and the combination of all 
the various elements of Christian thought into 
a comprehensive, coherent, Christian philosophy 
of life. 

The following pages are offered as a first 
attempt in this direction. Some of the chapters 
have already appeared in the Westminster Bible 
Record. 


FOREWORD 


VERY attitude and activity of intelligent 

life is founded upon a conception of things 
asawhole. Perhaps that underlying sense is the 
difference between sanity and insanity. Those 
who have it are in that measure sane. Those 
who lack it are insane. Nevertheless sanity in 
that sense may be wholly mistaken. The con- 
ception which subconsciously, but none the less 
powerfully, dominates life may be wholly false. 
Nothing therefore can be more important in our 
training of the young than the task of giving 
them the true conception or view of that whole 
of things of which they form a part. Necessarily 
the subject is a great one, and in many senses a 
difficult one. In ‘order to teach and guide we 
need a statement which shall be at once clear, 
concise, and conclusive. Modern conceptions 
are largely pagan, materialistic. We are living 
- in circumstances which illustrate the issue of 


them in an appalling fashion. For to-day, and 
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more for the days of reconsideration and recon- 
struction to which we are looking forward, we 
need supremely a clear setting forth of the 
Biblical conception of all things. 

In the chapters which make up this little 
book, Mr. Martin Anstey gives us an introduc- 
tion to the theme which in my judgment will 
be of the greatest value to the teacher. Indeed, 
I know of no similar book so suited to be a 
Text Book round which to gather our young 
people. In our interpretation we may find 
ourselves at times not coming to exactly the 
same conclusions, but the supreme value of 
these chapters is that their appeal is to the 
Bible itself, which is always open to us. If we 
read this book with the Berean spirit, ever 
searching the Scriptures to see if these things 
be so, we shall find how valuable are its exposi- 
tions in aiding us in the grasp upon the Biblical 
teaching on the subjects dealt with. With much 
thankfulness I commend it to all teachers and 
students, not as a final treatise, but as an intro- 
duction, and a singularly clear guide. 


G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. 


WESTMINSTER CHAPEL, 
BUCKINGHAM GATE, S,W. 


July 1916. 
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THE BIBLE VIEW OF 
THE WORLD 
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CHAPTER I 
RELIGION AND LIFE 


HRISTIAN Truth is a unity, a self- 
consistent, harmonious whole. Chris- 

tianity is a life-system, a view of the world, 
complete in itself, world-embracing in its extent, 
covering the entire domain of life on this earth. 
It is the embodiment of a principle, the revela- 
tion of a power, the proclamation of a Person, 
which contains within itself the solution of 
every problem and the control of every relation 
in life. It is exemplified in the lives of the 
early Christians, in the authors of the Protes- 
‘tant Reformation, in the leaders of the Evan- 
gelical Revival, in the Huguenots of. France, 
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the Puritans of England, the Pilgrim Fathers 
of America. 

Christianity is opposed by a number of other 
world-systems—by Paganism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Romanism, and Modernism, We cannot 
defend ourselves against the attacks of these 
great, all-embracing life-systems by a series of 
desultory engagements. Principle must be 
arrayed against principle, and Christian Truth 
vindicated as a complete whole. 

These systems can be tested in three ways 
—by what they have to say with regard to our 
relation to God, our relation to Man, and our 
relation to the World. 

1. Our Relation to God.—Paganism wor- 
ships God in the creature, and that soon leads 
to the worship of the creature instead of God. 
Mohammedanism isolates God from the creature. 
Its most deadly weapon is directed against the 
Incarnation and the Deity of our Lord. Ro- 
manism posits the necessity of a middle link, 
Pope, Church, or Priest, to act as mediator 
between God and the creature. Modernism 
denies the existence of any intelligible relation 
between God and the creature. Its attitude 
toward the God of the Christian Churches, 
whose reality it denies, is distinctly hostile. 
Christianity asserts that the relation of God to 
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man is one of direct and immediate fellow- 
ship. It brings every man into the immediate 
presence of God. This inspires a sense of 
the high seriousness of life, and of the high 
and assured destiny of those who surrender 
their lives to the control of His Eternal Will. 

2. Our Relation to Man.—Paganism is 
a system of caste. Mohammedanism is the 
stronghold of polygamy. In both these 
systems, slavery finds a congenial home. 
Romanism is an absolute hierarchy, an aris- 
tocracy or government by arbitrary power. 
It issues in a divine right of kings, which 
includes a divine right to govern wrong. 
Modernism goes to the opposite extreme. It 
maintains a divine right of rebellion, affirms a 
doctrine of absolute unqualified liberty, which 
undermines authority, and ends in licence, 
insubordination, | contumacy. Christianity 
affirms the equality of all men in the presence 
of God, and enjoins obedience, submission, 
subordination, and subjection to those whom 
God has placed in authority over us. 

3. Our Relation to the World.—Paganism 
sets too high a value on the world. Moham- 
medanism sets too low a value on the world. 
Romanism develops an antagonism between 
the Church under grace and the world under 
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a curse, and divides all things into consecrated 
and unconsecrated. Modernism obliterates the 
distinction altogether, and makes all things 
equally common, secular, profane. Christianity 
affirms the universal contact of God with the 
world in all its parts. The world has come 
under a curse, but the curse has been over- 
taken by grace, so that “where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.” The moral 
order is everywhere supreme, and equally 
binding on all alike. God governs the heathen 
nations as well as the Christian nations of the 
world. There is a common grace of God 
which extends to all, as well as a special and 
particular grace which He displays to His 
own. 

To sum up, the four pillars of Christian 
Truth are: 

I. The Universal Sovereignty of God.— 
The Church exists not for itself, and not for 
man, but for God. ,Real religion is not ex- 
clusively utilitarian. To restrain evil, to benefit 
man, to prepare him for heaven—these are 
the fruits of Christianity, not its root cause and 
purpose, which is “to glorify God and to 
enjoy Him for ever.” 

2. The Immediate Activity of God.—His 
activity is grace; God is an active Person, not 
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a dormant principle. He is not a silent God 
remote, existing apart, doing nothing. He 
sees, He thinks, He speaks, He works, He 
acts immediately on the human heart. There 
is no room for any intermediary between the 
soul and its Saviour. Religion is the bond 
that binds us to the heart of God, and His 
grace is the activity of His redeeming love. 
That is what is meant by the doctrine of 
election. It is by the activity of God that we 
are saved. 

3. The Indispensable Necessity of God.— 
We are abnormal, not normal beings. We are 
members of a fallen race. No man can save 
himself by effort, education, evolution, sacrifice, 
or suffering on his own account. No man can 
by his own genius create a religion or discover 
a way of life. Hence the need of the work of 
the Holy Spirit in regeneration for life, and in 
revelation for clear consciousness and com- 
prehension of the Truth. Holy Scripture is 
not the result of a series of historical accidents. 
It is the necessary gift of God. Without the 
action of the Holy Spirit on the heart, and 
in the Word, we are irrecoverably lost. The 
truth of the Word rests on the testimony of 
the Spirit. 

4. The All-Sufficiency of God.— Christianity 
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covers the whole of life. It is not a rule of 
life for the individual and the home alone. 
We cannot exclude its application to the affairs 
of commerce by the maxim “business is busi- 
ness.” It regulates work, rest, and recreation ; 
home, business, and. pleasure ; individual, civic, 
municipal, national, and international life. It 
has something very definite to say about 
dancing, cards, theatres, racing, betting, gam- 
bling, and drinking. It has something very 
definite to say both to the individual and to 
the community, to kings and parliaments, to 
armies and democracies. There is at every 
parting of the ways a right and a wrong, and 
the right may always be known without resort 
to the arbitrament of brute force. Christianity 
embraces the whole of life. Science, art, 
literature, philosophy, laws, institutions, politics 
—all alike are consecrated to God. The moral 
law is the universal will of God. There is 
only one universal necessity, and that is the 
necessity of doing the will of God. And it is 
God who saves us by the activity of His 
redeeming love. Christianity is a universal 
religion. It leaves room for no other. It 
embraces all within its scope. It covers the 
whole domain of human life. The grace of 
God is all-sufficient, all-inclusive. It is sufficient 
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for all without exception. It is efficient in all, 
’ without distinction. Christianity is the bond 
that unites us to God, and the one necessity of 
human life is the necessity of a life of obedience 
to the voice of the Spirit of God. 


CHAPTER II 
EVOLUTION AND CREATION 


HE doctrine of evolution claims to be a 
alk scientific explanation of the method in 
which men and things have come to be what 
they now are. The Christian evolutionist re- 
gards this process as involving the immediate 
activity of God in the creation of (1) Matter, 
(2) Life, and (3) Man. The materialistic 
evolutionist regards the process as one of 
(1) continuous, progressive change—therefore 
without a beginning, (2) according to fixed 
laws—therefore excluding miracle, and (3) by 
means of resident forces—therefore inde- 
pendent of God. 

The Bible view of the origin of all things is 
that “the things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear,” but that “the 
worlds were framed by the word of God” 
(Heb. xi. 3). “He hangeth the earth upon 
nothing” (Job xxvi. 7) “By the word of 
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the Lord were the heavens made, and all the 

“host of them by the breath of His mouth” 
(Ps. xxxiii. 6). “By the word of God the 
heavens were of old and the earth” (2 Pet. 
iii. 5). Creation does not mean making some- 
thing out of nothing. x nzhilo nihil fit. Out 
of nothing, nothing comes. Creation means 
that all things come forth out of God. The 
Christian evolutionist traces all things back to 
their origin in God. The materialistic evolu- 
tionist traces all things back to the point of 
their emergence from some previously existing 
thing. When asked to account for the origin 
of the first thing, he confesses his ignorance 
and takes refuge in Agnosticism. 


1. CONTINUOUS PROGRESSIVE CHANGE 


The materialistic evolutionist claims to be 
able to account for the existence of all that 

- the universe contains, with God left out. His 
doctrine of continuity excludes the special 
miraculous immediate activity of God in the 
origination of the inorganic, in the transition 
from the organic to the sentient, and in the 
transition from animal to man. He cannot 
explain the origin of matter. He cannot even 
sport a conjecture or frame a hypothesis to 
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account for it. He is an agnostic here. The 
explanation is given in Genesis i. 1, “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
The materialistic evolutionist cannot explain the 
origin of sentient life. He attempted to do so 
with his doctrine of “spontaneous generation,” 
but the attempt ended in absolute failure. The 
explanation is given in Genesis i. 21, “God 
created every living creature that moveth.” 
The materialistic evolutionist cannot explain 
the origin of man. He attempted to do so 
by connecting, link by link, one species with 
another, but the “missing link” between the 
highest of the lower animals, and man, has 
never been found. The explanation is given 
in Genesis i. 27, “God created man.” The 
word create is used by the inspired author of 
Genesis i. on these three occasions, and on 
these only. At each of the three points at 
which the attempt of the materialistic evolu- 
tionist to establish his doctrine of continuity 
has resulted in a confessed and a manifest 
failure, the inspired Word reveals the immediate 
presence and the creative power of God. The 
sacred narrative proclaims the majestic presence 
and the immediate activity of the Creator (1) in 
the origination of the heaven and the earth, 
(2) in the bringing into being of the “living 
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creature that moveth,” and (3) in the creation 
of man in the image of God. 

The material world had its origin, not ina 
process of evolution out of previously existing 
material, but in the creative activity of God. 
Life was not originally evolved out of previously 
existing non-living material. All life originates 
in the creative activity of God. Man is not 
evolved from any lower animal forms. He is 
the crown and glory of the Universe, the 
highest type of existence derived from the 
creative activity of God. 


2, ACCORDING TO CERTAIN FIXED LAWS 


The materialistic evolutionist claims that the 
process of evolution takes place “according to 
certain fixed laws.” But spirit is the przus of 
matter, and the first law of the spirit is not 
fixity, but facility, spontaneity, freedom, will, 
power, personality. Every law implies a law- 
giver. The lawgiver makes and controls the 
law, not the law the lawgiver. Fate implies 
personality shaping events, and fixing destiny. 
Fate is something decreed. But by whom is 
the decree issued? Fate has its law and its 
Lord. Fate limits and conditions power, but 
power antagonises and annuls fate. The in- 
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vincible element in this universe is not the 
material, but the spiritual, not the circum- 
stantial, but the personal, not things, but man. 
“ According to certain fixed laws”! But who 
fixed those laws? Fixing implies a Fixer. He 
who fixed the laws, creating, limiting, directing, 
and controlling the forces by which those laws 
are fulfilled, is Himself a force unfixed and free 
to create and to send forth other forces by the 
expression of His own creative personality, and 
the exercise of His own creative power. It is 
through the exercise of this creative power that 
we rise from the inorganic to the organic, from 
the sentient to the self-conscious, from animal 
to man. “Fixed laws” cannot restrain the 
continued activity of the Fixer of those laws. 
The Creator can still create. We see the evi- 
dence of His continued activity in the prophetic, 
the miraculous, and the supernatural. We see 
the exercise of it on the grand scale in Creation, 
Incarnation, Resurrection, and Redemption. 


3. By MEANS OF RESIDENT FORCES 


The materialistic evolutionist claims that the 
process of evolution takes place “by means of 
resident forces.” The phrase implies a deistic, 
a pantheistic, or an atheistic conception of the 
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universe, Deistic if it means that God is an 
unconcerned onlooker, who takes no further 
part in the process after having set it in motion. 
Pantheistic, if God is regarded as immanent in 
the process, but not also transcendent above it. 
Atheistic, if it is conceived of as taking place of 
its own accord, and in a manner self-sustained, 
with God left out of account. 

The Bible view of the world is incompatible 
with the continuity of an evolutionary process 
which leaves no room for continuity in the 
exercise of the creative power of God. It is 
incompatible with the fixity of “fixed laws” 
which exclude the possibility of the free expres- 
sion of the personality, and the free exercise of 
the creative power of the Fixer of those laws. 
It is incompatible with a doctrine of the suffi- 
ciency of “resident forces” apart from tran- 
scendent forces to account for the origin of the 
material world, the development of sentient life 
on the earth, and the creation of man, to say 
nothing of the providence which perpetually 
sustains, creatively renews, and abundantly 
gives to all “life and breath and all things” 
(Acts xvii. 25). 

The subject of “ Evolution and the Origin of 
Man” is further elucidated in the author’s 
Romance of Bible Chronology, chapter ix, 


CHAPTER III 
CULTURE AND CONVERSION 
1. MAN IS AN ABNORMAL BEING 


AN is not an angel, wholly good. He 

is not a demon, wholly bad. He was 

created in the image of God. But he did not 
remain in that image. He fell. He is not 
now a normal being. There is a place for 
evolution, development, education, culture, 
growth. But we need something more, and 
something quite other than this. From the 
moment of birth, and before it, the taint of sin 
is upon us. It penetrates to the very core of 
our being. We are not born normal, sinless 
creatures. We are born abnormal, fallen 
beings. Hence, in order to reach the goal of 
our life, it is not enough that we should culti- 
vate and develop the powers and resources we 
already possess. We must be “born again.” 


“That which is born of the flesh is flesh,” 
14 
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always was flesh, always will be flesh, however 
~ carefully cultivated, however highly developed, 
however delicately refined. There is no substi- 
tute for regeneration, for conversion, for being 
“born of the spirit,” for being “born again.” 
The texture of human nature is shot through 
and through with elements that are in active 
rebellion against God. There are hard and 
stony and thorny soils, tares as well as wheat, 
unclean birds, corrupt leaven, and bad fish, as 
well as good. Sin is not an accident, a mere 
intellectual mistake, a shadow cast by the 
light, an illusion, a casual error, a superficial 
excrescence. It lies deep down in the heart of 
man. It is inherent, congenital, native, original. 
The remedy for sin lies not in the pruning- 
hook of culture, but in the new graft of conver- 
- sion, not in the expansion of the old life, but in 
the reception of new life from God, the author 
and giver of all life. “Ye must be born again” 
(John iii. 7). “The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked” (Jer. xvii. 9). 
“Out of the heart of men proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, covetous- 
ness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil 
eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness. All these 
evil things come from within” (Mark vii. 21-23). 
“And God saw that the wickedness of man 
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was great in the earth, and that every imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually ” (Gen. vi. 5). “Except a man be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of God” 
(John iii, 3). Man is not a normal being, 
needing only the awakening, the cultivation, 
and the development of the forces that are 
resident in his own nature. He is an abnormal 
being, needing the introduction of a new 
principle of life, a new gift of God. Regenera- 
tion is a change of nature, not a change zm 
nature; the imparting of a new nature, not the 
development of the old nature. Man is an 
abnormal being needing conversion, not a 
normal being arriving at perfection by way of 
culture. 


2. Two VIEWS OF HUMAN NATURE 


Two men stand at the head and fount of the 
stream of modern thought, holding diametri- 
cally opposite views of human nature—Calvin 
and Rousseau. 

To Rousseau, human nature is inherently 
and essentially good. It needs only to be 
liberated and developed. The true panacea for 
all the ills of mankind is education. Since the 
instincts of human nature are all alike good, 
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away with all restraints, and give us liberty ! 
Along this line of thought we reach the reign 
of terror, and all the unutterable horrors of the 
French Revolution. 

To Calvin, human nature is inherently and 
essentially depraved. Man was made in the 
image of God, but he is not in that image now. 
He was created upright. He is now fallen. 
Hence the need of redemption, regeneration, 
conversion. Along this line of thought we 
reach the “rise and progress of religion in 
the soul” and the glories of the Evangelical 
Revival. 

These two views of human nature form the 
basis of two self-consistent, but mutually con- 
tradictory philosophies of life. | 

The Christian and the pagan view of the 
world are in irreconcilable conflict, and both 
contend for the sway of the modern mind. 
To-day, the pagan view of the world is a 
greater force than ever before. Formerly the 
attacks on Christianity were desultory and 
spasmodic, now they are deliberate, systematic, 
and sustained. The vital problem of our day 
is the combination of the impulse of modern 
progress and modern culture with the spirit of 
true religion, and the capture of the modern 
mind by the Truth as it is in Jesus. This can 
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only be accomplished by a deeper knowledge 
of the Word of God, and a comprehensive 
grasp of the whole extent and content of 
Christian Truth. 


3. THE BIBLE VIEW OF HUMAN NATURE 


The Bible view of human nature sharply 
distinguishes between the creation of man and 
that of all other creatures. It exalts man to 
the heavens and it humbles him to the dust. 
On the one hand it regards him as the summit 
of nature, and as standing above nature. On 
the other hand it regards sin as having cut the 
bond between the soul and God, as having 
penetrated so deeply the structure of human 
nature as to be capable of being accurately 
described as racial, constitutional, original, 
universal, total. “Total” depravity does not 
mean that there are no natural virtues, no 
lovable traits, and no amiable characteristics in 
the unregenerate. It does not mean that every 
human being is as bad 4as he can be, but that 
the penetrative power of sin is such that no 
part of man’s nature has escaped from the 
contagion of its polluting and corrupting 
influence. Sin has permeated and pervaded 
and perverted man’s entire being. The heart 
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is corrupt, the will is weak, the intellect is dark. 
' “There is none righteous, no not one” (Rom. 
iii. 10). “All have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God” (Rom. iii. 23). The poison 
is in the blood, and by the blood it has been 
conveyed to every organ and every part of the 
system. By our very nature we are in bondage, 
under condemnation, alienated from God, and 
recovery can only come, not by way of growth 
and culture, but by way of redemption, the 
work of the Son of God, and regeneration, the 
work of the Spirit of God. Righteousness is 
not something inherent in man. It is some- 
thing conferred upon him. It is not a man’s 
own native goodness developed from within. 
It is the gift of God bestowed from without. 
It is not the flower of self-culture, but the fruit 
of conversion to God. God calls and man 
responds. The starting-point of every motive 
in religion is with God. The response, and 
with it the responsibility, is with man. 


CHAPTER IV 
SIN AND EVIL 
1. EVIL AND SIN 


VIL is of two kinds: (1) physical evil, 
pain, suffering, calamity, and (2) moral 

evil or sin. God is frequently declared to be 
the Author of physical evil, affliction, chastise- 
ment, trial. “I form the light and create 
darkness: I make peace and create evil: I, the 
Lord, do all these things” (Isa. xlv. 7). “Shall 
there be evil in a city, and the Lord hath not 
done it?” (Amos iii. 6). “Behold, I will send 
Nebuchadnezzar, My ‘servant, and will utterly 
destroy the inhabitants of this land” (Jer. xxv. 
9). Here the evil referred to is physical, not 
moral; calamity, not sin; national overthrow, 
not moral corruption. Physical evil is ad- 
ministered with a view to moral good. It is 
often beneficial. It is administered for that 
reason. There is no problem here. What is 
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morally beneficial is really good in spite of 
- the physical evil or pain which it involves. 

But God is not the Author of sin. Satan 
tempts. God tries. The object of temptation 
is to destroy, to cause to fall. The object 
of trial is to test, to prove, to make proof 
against temptation, to make perfect. Tempta- 
tion is of the Devil. “Let no man say when 
he is tempted, lam tempted of God: for God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
He any man” (Jas.i. 13). The correct transla- 
tion of Genesis xxii. 1 is not “God did zempz,” 
but “God did ¢vy Abraham.” Temptations 
are to be avoided. Trials are to be accepted 
and borne with patience. “Before I was 
afflicted I went astray, but now have I kept 
Thy Word” (Ps. cxix. 67). 


2. THE ORIGIN OF EVIL 


The problem of the origin of evil refers only 
to moral evil, or sin. The question is, how 
could sin find entrance into a world created 
and sustained by God? How can God, who 
is at once almighty and all-holy, be willing 
- for sin to continue to exist in a world which 
is all His own? The problem is unanswerable. 
Exit in mysteria, "very man, and especially 
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every student of the Bible, is an agnostic here. 
No answer has ever been given to the problem, 
either in the Bible or out of it. No answer 
ever can or ever will be given to it in the 
sphere of the human intellect. To explain sin 
is to justify sin. And sin justified is no longer 
sin at all. It is but a shadow and an illusion. 
But sin is not an illusion. It is the sternest 
of all the dread realities of life. Sin is the 
sternest fact in the universe of God. The fact 
of sin cuts deeper than any other into the life 
of man. It lies heavier than any other upon 
the heart of God. Psychologically all sin is 
selfishness, but sin cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed in terms of psychological experience. 
All sin is rebellion against God. It cannot be 
expressed in terms of finite human experience. 
It affects God. It contains in itself an element 
of infinity. Sin is the one insoluble problem 
of life, the one formidable fact, and, if we 
may so speak, the one real difficulty for God. 
The Bible takes sin -with infinite seriousness. 
What we need to-day, as a corrective of the 
current tendency of modern theological thought, 
is a deeper sense of the infinite seriousness 
of sin, as interpreted in the light of the awful 
tragedy of the Cross. 

We are confronted with the problem of sin 
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_ in three distinct spheres: (1) Jn practical daily 
life. The problem is a practical one. It is 
a problem for us all. We meet with it every 
day of our life. Man himself is a bundle of 
contradictions. We feel at once the urgency 
of noble impulses lifting us up toward the good, 
the beautiful, and the true, and at the same 
time the natural proneness of the human heart 
to fall away from God. Our aspirations are 
contradicted by our inclinations. The deepest 
passion of our regenerate nature, the passion 
to utter God, is countered by a secret opposi- 
tion to God which we bear in our own heart. 
The fact of “indwelling sin in believers” ad- 
monishes us that, so far as we are concerned, 
the problem of sin is an insoluble problem, 
an impenetrable mystery, an unfathomed deep. 
(2) ln philosophy. The same is true in the 
sphere of thought. No conjecture has ever 
been framed to account for the presence of 
sin in the world. No atheist, no deist, no 
pantheist, and no Christian philosopher can 
explain the reason for the existence of sin. 
It is of the very essence of sin that it is 
unreasonable. Sin is the great interloper. It 
1s found everywhere. It has no right any- 
where. All philosophies fail to account for the 
existence of sin. The metaphysical theosophist, 
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the Christian scientist, and the modern monist 
fare no better than the adherents of the various 
schools of ancient and modern philosophy. 
The evolutionary philosophy of Hegel does but 
clothe in philosophic garb the Christian doctrine 
that “no chastening for the present seemeth 
to be joyous, but grievous; nevertheless, after- 
ward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness to them that are exercised thereby ” (Heb. 
xii. 11). But physical suffering, chastening, 
affliction, the birth-pangs of creation, are not 
evil in the moral sense, and real evil—that is, 
moral evil, sin—never yields “the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness,’ but instead, “when it 
is finished bringeth forth death” (Jas. i. 15). 
(3) Jn the Bible. Three kinds of difficulties 
are met with in the study of the Bible: (i) 
verbal difficulties, (ii) historical and scientific 
difficulties, and (iii) moral difficulties. The 
first two are easily explained. It is just a 
matter of good grammar, accurate translation, 
and correct interpretation. The Bible is always 
true to itself, and true to life. But difficulties 
of the third kind—moral difficulties—are never 
answered, neither in the Bible nor out of it, 
and all the objections brought against the 
Bible on this score hold good against any 
other system that can be devised by those who 
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reject the teaching of the Bible on this subject. 
Those who reject the Biblical doctrine of sin 
do not thereby escape the unanswerable 
difficulties of the problem which the Bible 
scheme, like every other, leaves unanswered. 


3. THE BIBLE STATEMENT OF THE 
PROBLEM 


The Bible tells us nothing about the origin 
of sin. It does, however, tell us how sin 
entered into the history of the human race. 
The first intimation of the existence of evil 
is contained in the opening verses of the Bible. 
Genesis i. I speaks of the creation of the 
heavens and the earth in the undefined be- 
ginning. Genesis i. 2 speaks of a catastrophe. 
It tells us that the earth became a ruin and 
a desolation. In the Authorised Version the 
word “was” occurs twice in this verse, first in 
ordinary type and afterwards in italics. The 
true translation of the Hebrew word “hayah,” 
translated “ was” in ordinary type, is “ became,” 
or rather, since the word stands in the pluper- 
fect tense, “had become.” The word “tohu,” 
translated “without form” in the A.V., and 
“waste” in the R.V., should be rendered “a 
ruin,” and the word “ bohu,” translated “ void,” 
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should be rendered “a desolation.” Genesis i. 
2 does not describe the state of the earth as 
it was created by God, but the state of ruin 
and desolation into which it subsequently fell. 
The idea that the words of Genesis i. 2 
express a stage in the process of creation is a 
pagan conception imposed upon the text, not 
a Hebrew thought contained in it. Genesis i. 2 
is the first intimation we have in the Bible 
of the presence of evil in the earth and the 
ruin wrought thereby. This interpretation is 
confirmed by the words of Isaiah xlv. 18: 
“He created it not ‘tohu,’” that is, “ without 
form” (A.V.), “waste” (R.V.), or “in vain” 
(Isa. xlv. 18), “He formed it to be inhabited,” 
zé. habitable, not desolate. There is no point 
of contact between the Hebrew “tohu,” “a 
ruin,’ and the Greek “chaos,” signifying the 
primeval shapeless raw material out of which 
the world was said to be formed. Genesis i. 2 
does not describe a‘stage in the process of 
creation, but a disaster which befell the created 
earth, the disorder, the ruin, and the desolation 
into which it subsequently fell. How this 
happened we are not told. Some interpreters 
connect the event with the fall of Satan 
(Ezek. xxviii), the fall of Lucifer (Isa. xiv.), 
the fall of the angels which kept not their 
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first estate (Jude 6), but these interpretations 
introduce an element of speculation for which 
we have no definite Scripture warrant. We 
are on safe ground if we confine ourselves to 
the statement that we have here an intimation 
of the presence of evil in the world and a 
description of the ruinous condition of the 
earth which resulted therefrom. 

Here, then, the problem of the origin of evil 
takes its rise. We meet it next in the historical 
narrative of the Fall in Genesis iii., and subse- 
quently throughout the whole Bible both in 
the Old Testament and in the New. 

The so-called “moral difficulties” of the 
Bible are all connected with passages which 
contain statements relating to the insoluble 
problem of the origin of evil. The following 
may be given as examples from the Old 
Testament: 

Gen. xlv. 8.—It was not you that sent me 
hither, but God. 

Gen. 1. 20.—Ye thought evil against me, 
but God meant it unto good. 

Ex. x. 20.—The Lord hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart. 

- Judg. xiv. 4.—But his father and his mother 
knew not that it was of the Lord, that he 
sought an occasion against the Philistines. 
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1 Sam, xvi. 14, 23.—But the spirit of the 
Lord departed from Saul and an evil spirit 
from the Lord troubled him. An evil spirit 
from God came upon Saul. 

2 Sam. xxiv. 1—The Lord moved David 
(cf. 1 Chron. xxi. 1, Satan provoked David) 
to number Israel. 

1 Kings xxii, 21, 22—And there came 
forth a spirit and stood before the Lord and 
said, I will go forth and I will be a lying 
spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. And 
the Lord said, Go forth and do so. 

Prov, xvi. 4.—The Lord hath made all 
things for Himself: yea, even the wicked for 
the day of evil. 

Isa. vi. 9, 10.—Hear ye indeed, but under- 
stand not; see ye indeed, but perceive not. 
Make the heart of this people fat, and make 
their ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with ‘their heart, and convert, 
and be healed. ' 

The riddle of Samson (Judg. xiv.) and the 
entire Book of Job are examples of the way 
in which the Bible deals with the insoluble 
problem of the origin of evil. 

The following may be given as examples 
from the New Testament : 
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_ Isa. vi. 9, 10, is quoted and applied six times 

“over: in Matt. xiii. 14, Mark iv. 12, Luke viii. 
10, John xii. 40, Acts xxviii. 26, and Rom. 
xi. 8. 

Acts w#. 23.—Him, being delivered by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, 
ye have taken and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain. 

Acts wv, 27, 28.—For of a truth against 
Thy holy child Jesus, whom Thou hast anointed, 
both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the 
Gentiles and the people of Israel, were gathered 
together, for to do whatsoever Thy hand and 
Thy counsel determined before to be done. 

Rom. zt. 28.—God gave them over to a 
reprobate mind. 

Rom, tx. 13—18.—Jacob have I loved, but 
Esau have I hated. It is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that showeth mercy. For the Scripture saith 
unto Pharaoh, Even for this purpose have I 
raised thee up, that I might show My power 
in thee. Therefore hath He mercy on whom 
He will have mercy, and whom He will He 
hardeneth. 

2 Thess. % 11.—And for this cause God 
shall send them strong delusion, that they 
should believe a lie. 
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These passages of Scripture, and especially 
the treatment of the problem in Romans ix., 
are not to be controverted or denied, or 
explained away. They will never be under- 
stood until we see that they exhibit the Bible 
method of dealing with the insoluble problem 
of the origin of evil. The fact of God and 
the fact of sin are in irreconcilable opposition. 
Yet both are real. Their existence can never 
be reconciled by any acuteness of intellect or 
by any power of constructive imagination. 

Two grand truths pervade the whole Bible, 
namely, that if we are saved it is entirely of 
God’s grace, and if we are lost it will be 
entirely from ourselves. 


4. THE BIBLE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


The Bible does not solve the problem of 
the origin of evil on the plane of the intellect. 
The Bible maintains alike the universal 
prevalence of the all-holy will of the Almighty 
and at the same time the existence and the 
reality of sin. The Bible solution of the 
problem is given in the sphere of the will. 
The “moral difficulty” is overcome, not by 
an intellectual explanation, but by a deed of 
God. So far as philosophical explanation is 
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concerned, the Bible spreads over the whole 
‘subject an impenetrable veil. The attitude of 
Scripture is one of absolute unbroken silence. 
The subject is enveloped in. thick darkness, 
and we are warned against any attempt to 
solve the difficulty on the intellectual plane, 
because there no answer to the problem is 
possible. “The secret things belong unto the 
Lord our God; but those things which are 
revealed belong unto us and to our children 
for ever, that we may do all the words of this 
law” (Deut. xxix. 29). “Nay but, O man, 
who art thou that repliest against God?” 
(Rom. ix. 20). “O the depth of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
how unsearchable are His judgments, and His 
ways past finding out!” (Rom. xi. 33). 

There is nothing higher than the will of 
God, nothing more just, more holy, more good. 
That we do know. That is revealed to us in 
every line of Scripture and in the face of Jesus 
Christ. This must be the major premise of 
all our thought. But the will of God is not 
wholly revealed, and therefore not wholly 
known by us. We must therefore distinguish 
between what we do know and what we do 
not. The will of God is partly secret and 
partly open, partly hidden and partly revealed, 
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partly unknown and partly known. The solu- 
tion of the problem of the origin of evil, or the 
reason for the continued existence of evil, lies 
in the hidden wisdom and the hidden will of 
God. That secret cannot be penetrated by 
any acuteness of the human intellect. Why 
does God save some and harden others? We 
_do know that there is a reason, but we do not 
know what the reason is. We do know that 
He has mercy on whom He will have mercy. 
And, since the will of God is wholly good and 
just, we know that the bestowal of this mercy 
is not an arbitrary act, but the inevitable out- 
come of His sovereign, holy love. The will of 
God contains in itself all the validity of a just 
decision. The will of God is an expression of 
the highest justice, the highest wisdom, the 
highest reason. Nothing can be higher, greater, 
more majestic, more just, more reasonable than 
the will of God. If we ask why did God create 
- man as He did, thé answer is, Because He 
willed to create us thus. If we attempt to go 
beyond this and ask why did He will this, we 
are asking for something greater, higher, superior 
to the will of God. But there is no such thing. 
We are assuming the existence of a God above 
God. But in that case He would not be God. 
There is nothing higher than the will of God. 
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God cannot be arbitrary, tyrannical, unreason- 
‘able, unjust. If anyone should say to us, I 
cannot understand why God should harden 
Pharaoh’s heart, love Jacob and ‘hate Esau, 
send an evil spirit upon Saul, send forth a 
lying spirit in the mouth of Ahab’s prophets, 
give men over to a reprobate mind, and ‘send 
them strong delusion that they may believe a 
lie, our reply must be, Neither do I understand 
it. But what wonder is it that we, with our 
imperfect knowledge of God’s will, should not 
be able to understand the judgments of His 
infinite wisdom and the ways of His hidden 
will? We do know that there was a reason; 
we do not know what the reason was. The 
creditor has a right to forgive one debtor and 
to demand payment from another, and we 
may be quite sure that God has a reason for 
showing mercy upon one and executing judg- 
ment upon another, though we may not know 
what the reason is. God’s will is the highest 
source of Equity. It is not lawful for us to 
ask of God a reason for His act, since nothing 
can be more wise, more holy, more just, or 
more reasonable than the act of God Himself. 

The Bible solution of the problem of evil 
lies not in the sphere of reason, but in the 
region of the will. God’s answer to man’s sin 
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is not a word, but a deed, the deed of God in 
redemption. The answer to the problem of 
the sufferings of Job is not given in the replies 
of his three friends, in the speeches of Elihu, or 
in the answer of the Lord out of the whirlwind. 
It is contained not in words addressed to the 
intellect, but in a deed of God done for Job by 
which he was delivered from all his afflictions. 
“The Lord turned the captivity of Job, and 
gave him twice as much as he had before.” 
The answer to the problem, “ How are the dead 
raised, and with what body do they come?” is 
not a conclusion reached by means of a philo- 
sophical argument, but a deed of the Almighty 
—“God giveth it a body.” The solution of 
the problem of sin and guilt, and how to 
reconcile the justification of the sinner with 
the justice of God, lies not in any theoretical 
explanation to be apprehended by the intellect, 
but in the deed of God, who “loved us and 
sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sin” 
(1 John iv. 10), and in the Cross of Christ, 
who “gave Himself for us, that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity and purify unto 
Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
works ” (Tit. ii, 14). 


CHAPTER V 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
1. CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE 


HRISTIANITY is a great self-consistent 
world-embracing life-system, which has 

its own view of God, of man, and of the world. 
Consistently with its own fundamental view- 
point, it has its own system of religion, culture 
ethics, philosophy, science, laws, institutions, 
and world policy. This system may be com- 
pared at any point with the corresponding 
point in any antagonistic world-system, such 
as Paganism, Mohammedanism, Romanism, or 
Modernism, each system having its own appro- 
priate and vitally related cultural development. 
There is no conflict between Christianity and 
science, but the religious and the philosophical 
roots of the science which is developed from 
the pantheism of Spinoza must necessarily 
conflict with the religious and philosophical 


roots of Christianity, with which everything 
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that is true in modern science is in perfect 
agreement. The conflict, therefore, is not be- 
tween religion and science, but between one 
religion and another. 

The relation of Christianity and science may 
be set forth in the following propositions: 

1. Christianity fosters a love of Science. 
— Science ascends from the observation of 
particular phenomena to the universal law or 
thought of God which governs all phenomena. 
The University is an institution in which the 
unity of knowledge is woven into one complete 
organic whole. Christianity involves belief in 
the sovereignty of God, and this implies the 
unity of all knowledge. The laws of nature 
are expressions of the will of God. Predestina- 
tion, fore-ordination, and Divine decrees mean 
that the world is a world of order, not the 
plaything of luck, chance, or caprice. There 
is beyond all things and all events a moral 
order firmly established and surely executed. 
Nothing can hinder the working of God in 
nature, or thwart the design of God in history. 
There is a unity and a stability in the decrees 
of God. There is one supreme Will directing 
and controlling all things according to fixed 
ordinances and pre-established plans. Faith 
in the unity, the stability, and the order of 
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_ things awakens the love of science with a view 
to the discovery of the immutable will of God. 
The sovereign freedom and responsibility of the 
will of man lies within the sphere of the sove- 
reign freedom and gracious activity of the will 
of God. 

2. Christianity restored to Science its 
domain.—Christianity points back from the 
ross to Creation (Col. i. 16, 17). There 
is a common grace of God which governs 
the whole of creation. This world forms 
a unity with the world to come. We must 
not lose sight of our temporal duties in 
this present world, in the thought of things 
eternal. God is the maker of heaven and 
earth. Christ is the centre of the whole 
cosmos, the Redeemer of the World as an 
organic whole. We look for organic reunion 
in Christ of all things in heaven and on earth. 
This, however, does not necessarily imply 
universal restoration. The common grace of 
God consecrates the whole realm of life in 
this present world to God. Sin is a riddle, 
an insoluble problem, a deadly poison. Yet 
unbelievers have many excellences, Heathen 
civilisations have bequeathed to us many 
precious treasures. Some of the opponents of 
Christianity show zeal, candour, honesty, faith- 
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fulness, and sympathy. We acknowledge the 
deep scriptural character of sin, but we must 
not undervalue human nature as such. The 
soul of every man is infinitely precious. It 
bears the marks of the hand of God. Both 
the Church and the World belong to God, 
and both are worth investigating as the master- 
piece of the supreme Architect. We must 
not leave the pursuit of science to the un- 
believer. The laws of Rome and the art of 
Greece are precious gifts of God to the human 
race. 

3. Christianity advances the indispensable 
liberty of Science. — True Christianity has 
always maintained the liberty of science within 
limits, necessary limits, which belong to the 
subject and the appropriate method of dealing 
with it. The Church must not harass and per- 
secute the scientist on account of his scientific 
opinions. The true Church has never done so, 
and never will. Truth must guard its own 
frontier and defend, its own ground. “So 
truth be on the field we do ill to misdoubt 
her strength. Let her and falsehood grapple. 
Who ever knew truth put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter” (Milton). We claim 
every scientific truth as an integral part of the 
Christian system. 
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4. Christianity found a solution for the 

~ unavoidable conflict of Principles.—There is 
no conflict between science and faith. The 
Bible does not say we walk by faith, not by 
science, or not by knowledge, or not by reason. 
Science, knowledge, and reason are in perfect 
agreement with faith, and faith with them. 
The true opposite of faith is not science, but 
sight. The key to the solution of the problem 
lies in our view of the world and the human 
race. It is a conflict between the true science 
of the abnormalist, or Christian, and the false 
science of the normalist, which is not Christian. — 
The normalist starts with the idea that man 

is essentially good, hence nothing is needed 
but freedom, education, evolution, development. 
The abnormalist regards man as a fallen being, 
hence the need of restraint, and the necessity 
for the introduction of the germ of a new life 
in regeneration. The normalist denies creation, 
and substitutes for it the process of evolution ; 
he denies the fall of man, describing the event 
as a rise; he denies revelation, which he re- 
places by culture; he denies miracles and the 
supernatural, for which he substitutes the pro- 
cess of natural law; he rejects the Christian 
conception of sin, replacing it by the evolu- 
tionary idea of stages of growth; he rejects 
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Scripture except as a product of human genius ; 
he rejects Christ except as a development of 
Israel. 

The abnormalist or Christian maintains that 
sin is the destruction of our original nature; — 
that the fact of sin necessitates the introduction 
of the miraculous in regeneration for life, and in 
revelation for clear understanding. 

These two systems are in irreconcilable an- 
tagonism. They dispute the whole domain of 
life, and each endeavours to pull down the entire 
edifice erected by the other. Parallel lines never 
meet. The normalist and the abnormalist can 
never agree. The root error of the normalist, 
or non-Christian view of the world, lies in 
the denial of the reality and the seriousness 
of sin, of the fact of the Fall, of the need of 
the Atonement, of the necessity of regenera- 
tion, and of the fact of revelation which re- 
gards Holy Scripture, not as the product of 
a series of historical accidents, but as the 
Supernatural gift of God to man. There re- 
mains the indisputable fact of the conscious- 
ness of sin and guilt, and the personal experi- 
ence of regeneration through faith. These are 
made sure to us by the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, but he who is not born again can have 
neither, 
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2. CHRISTIANITY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Science is a body of reasoned or general 
knowledge. It deals only with things as they 
appear. It assumes that things do really 
exist, and that we have a faculty for knowing 
things which we can rely upon to give us a 
true account of them. 

Philosophy is a certain prior, deeper, more 
ultimate, more fundamental consideration of 
things. It examines the presuppositions and 
tests the validity of the assumptions which 
science takes for granted. 

Science deals with phenomena as they appear, 
as they happen, as they naturally come to pass. 
Philosophy deals with phenomena with respect 
to their actuality, reality, validity, necessity. 

Philosophy is an analysis of the ultimate 
notions which underlie all the sciences. It 
deals with things known in relation to the mind 
that knows them, with the existence of things 
in relation to the world in which they exist. 

Science deals with abstract qualities or as- 
pects of things as they naturally appear. 

Mathematics is the science of Magnitude. 

Physics is the science of Motion, 

Chemistry is the science of Structure. 

Biology is the science of Life. 
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These four sciences embrace all the sciences. 
Hence the London University requires for its 
Bachelor of Science Degree a knowledge of 
these four sciences and of these only. 

Philosophy goes beyond the natural appear- 
ances of things, and inquires into the validity 
of our knowledge of their existence and the 
truth of our estimate of their worth. It is 
concerned with such questions as these: What 
is a body? Has it a substance as well as 
qualities? What do we mean by substance? 
What do we mean by cause? Is there an 
external world? What is space? What is 
time? What is motion? What is the origin 
of our knowledge? Is the will free? What do 
we mean by personal identity, reality, validity, 
necessity, truth, beauty, goodness, worth? 

Modern philosophers are divided into two 
opposing camps. The Rationalists—Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, Wolff, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel—answer the above questions in one 
way. They tend to, give priority and pre- 
dominance to the activity of the knowing mind 
The Experimentalists—Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Stewart, Hamilton, 
Hartley, Brown, Jas. Mill, and J. S. Mill-— 
answer the same questions in another way. 
They tend to give priority and predominance 
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_ to the element received in sense-experience. 
The truth lies in combining in due proportion 
these two elements, both of which are given in 
all real knowledge, and in relating them to the 
all-pervading activity of God. No science and 
no philosophy can attain to knowledge of the 
truth so long as God is left out of account. 
The laws of nature are formulated expressions 
of the unchanging will of the living God. 

But God is not the object of creaturely 
knowledge. We cannot regard Him as co- 
ordinate with His creatures. We can investi- 
gate the world, but we cannot investigate Him. 
We cannot “ by searching find out God” (Job 
xi. 7). He must reveal Himself to us whilst 
we reverently pray, “Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth” (1 Sam. iii. 9). This revela- 
tion of Himself He has given us in Holy 
Scripture, which is the divinely given revelation 
of His own image. We cannot disintegrate 
Scripture by means of historical criticism. We 
have no criterion by which to judge the Word 
of God. We cannot place Him on trial. We 
cannot place ourselves as critic above God. 
We must pass “modern thought” through the 
crucible of His Word, not His Word through 
the crucible of “ modern thought.” 


CHAPTER VI 
REASON AND REVELATION 


I. CHRISTIANITY AND REASON 


AN cannot investigate God.—The doc- 

trine of the relativity of knowledge has 

a twofold application. Psychologically, it has 
to do with the relations that obtain between one 
thing and another. Philosophically, it has to 
do with the relations that obtain between the 
knowing mind and the thing known. All our 
knowledge is relative. Psychologically, we can 
only know a thing by comparing it with, and 
discriminating it from, other things. Philoso- 
phically, we can only know as we are endowed 
with a principle, a faculty, a capacity for 
knowing, an organ of knowledge. Our know- 
ledge of things reaches us through the activity 
of the perceiving mind. It comes to us by 
way of sense-experience. Thoughts, affections, 
animals, flowers, microbes, stars, we can study, 


investigate, and compare. But we cannot co- 
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ordinate the creature and the Creator. The 

“knowledge of things we can take. The know- 
ledge of God, God must give. The organ of 
knowledge in the two cases is different. All 
we can do in the case of the knowledge of God 
is by faith to accept the revelation vouchsafed 
to us. The organ by which we obtain our 
knowledge of things is the activity of the 
knowing mind. The organ by which we obtain 
all our knowledge of God is the Bible. Man 
cannot as critic place himself above God. The 
object—God—excludes all idea of co-ordination 
and comparison. Hence the knowledge of God 
must go a way of its own. “Canst thou by 
searching find out God? Canst thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfection?” (Job xi. 7). 
“O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! How unsearchable 
are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out!” (Rom. xi. 33). “Such knowledge is too 
wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot attain 
unto it” (Ps. cxxxix. 6). 

God is never a passive phenomenon. All 
our knowledge of God is the fruit of His 
activity in revealing Himself to us. By the 
knowledge of God we mean the knowledge of 
the living God, and this knowledge can only 
come to us from God Himself. It lies open to 
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all who are willing to receive it, in Holy 
Scripture, but those who have no faith in 
Holy Scripture can never attain to the know- 
ledge of God, for there is no other organ by 
which the knowledge of God can be conveyed 
to us. 

2. Regeneration precedes the knowledge 
of God.—The unregenerate cannot know God. 
This is the general rule. The case of Balaam 
is an exception. The imparting of the know- 
ledge of God does not leave us as we were. 
Our knowing affects our being. Revelation 
proceeds part passu with regeneration. It in- 
volves a whole series of wonders. It penetrates 
our inmost being. To know God is to love 
Him. But “the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, neither can he 
know them” (1 Cor. ii 14). He must be 
reconstituted before he can either love God or 
know Him. Revelation is redemption. Re- 
velation involves regeneration. We are “by 
nature” not “sons of God,” but “children of 
wrath” (Eph. ii. 3). We are His “ offspring” 
by creation, but there is no warrant in Scripture 
for the assertion that God is the father of all 
men, or that all men are by nature sons of God 
in the moral sense of the term. We may, by 
receiving Christ, obtain “ power to become sons 
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of God” (John i. 12). Not therefore a// men, 
but only “as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God” (Rom. viii. 14). 
Man is an abnormal being, a fallen creature. 
His heart is corrupt. His will is weak. His 
understanding is darkened. Regeneration alone 
annuls and conquers sin, and restores to per- 
verted human nature its original capacity for 
knowing God. The man who has not been 
born again cannot know God, and cannot in- 
vestigate Scripture. He has no organ of 
judgment, no capacity for knowing God. His 
darkened understanding cannot discriminate 
between what is true and what is false in the 
revelation which God has given us of Himselt 
in Holy Scripture. Those who place Reason 
above Revelation are, to use a phrase current 
in evangelical circles in the days of our grand- 
fathers, “wiser than what is written.” They 
presume that they have by nature a faculty for 
judging the Word of God, which only the 
Word of God can create. 

3. Revelation precedes Reason, and re- 
stores it.—If we are ever to know God at all, 
God must reveal Himself to us. Only when 
He speaks can we say, “Now mine eye seeth 
Thee. Wherefore 1 abhor myself, and repent 
in dust and ashes” (Job xlii. 5, 6). When 
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God makes Himself known to us, we see things 
as they are. Revelation restores the organ of 
the knowledge of God, for which reason, apart 
from revelation, is no substitute. Revelation 
is the basis of reason, and by revelation, reason 
is restored to its rightful place in the happy 
ordering and good government of the powers of 
the soul. Reason established on the basis of 
revelation is the larger term, and includes faith. 
In Scripture, faith is opposed to sight, never to 
reason. It is the function of reason to com- 
plete the fabric, the foundations of which are 
laid in revelation, in faith, in the Word of God. 
It is the function of revelation to lay the 
foundations upon which reason shall erect the 
superstructure of the knowledge of God. 


2. CHRISTIANITY AND REVELATION 


1. The organ of the knowledge of God 
is revelation, ze.’ Holy Scripture.—Holy 
Scripture is a transcript of the mind of God. 
It is the documentation of a divine process. 
Even apart from sin man cannot, without the 
aid of revelation, take the knowledge of God. 
He can only vecezve the knowledge of God as 
God gives it. Sin accentuates the difficulty. 
Man cannot even receive the knowledge of 
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God accurately unless God impart it to him in 
keeping with his need as a sinner. It is Holy 
Scripture, and Holy Scripture alone, through 
which the Holy Spirit brings to us the know- 
ledge of God, and this knowledge of God He 
brings to us in a form adapted to our condition 
as sinners. 

- 2. God does not impart the knowledge 
of Himself to each individual afresh.—God 
makes Himself known to us once for all in 
Holy Scripture. Nothing can be added to, 
altered in, or taken from Holy Scripture. Eve 
added “neither shalt thou touch it.” She 
altered “thou shalt surely die” to “lest ye 
die.” She omitted the word “freely.” Thus 
mutilated, the Word of God lost its protective 
power, and Eve succumbed to temptation and 
fell. The. knowledge of God imparted in 
Scripture is a complete organic whole. There 
is one central revelation for all, not a separate 
revelation for each one. This revelation is 
neither repeated nor continuous. There is 
such a thing as present-day Illumination, but 
there is no such thing as present-day Inspira- 
tion. Inspiration is the process of which 
revelation is the result. Inspiration is the 
activity of God in the mind of the Prophets 
who wrote the Old Testament and the Apostles 
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who wrote the New Testament. Revelation is 
the result of this process of inspiration. 
Revelation is Holy Scripture, the Old and 
New Testaments, the Bible, the Word of God. 
Inspiration is over, complete, finished, a thing 
accomplished. If inspiration were continuous, 
the result of it would be the continuous pro- 
duction of other works of the same rank and 
quality as the books of the Bible. Inspiration 
is abnormal, but necessary. It is designed to 
restore the normal knowledge of God, which 
reason does not, and cannot give. Inspiration 
is over, but illumination is continuous. 
Illumination is the present-day work of the 
Holy Spirit in appropriating Scripture, in 
applying the fruit of the inspiration of the 
past to the needs of men in the present. 

3. The knowledge of God is not given 
“in” the Bible. It ‘‘is” the Bible-—The Bible 
zs the Word of God, as well as contazus it. The 
Bible is not conglomerate ore. It is pure gold. 
We have no natural endowment, by the exercise 
of which we can pronounce judgment on the 
truth of the Word of God. We must pass our 
minds through the crucible of the Word of 
God, not the Word of God through the crucible 
of our minds. The form and content of the 
Word are organically one. The Church is the 
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custodian, not the source, and not the critic or 
the judge of the Word. Under the providence 
of God the task of preserving the true text of 
the Word has been faithfully fulfilled. The 
errors of the copyists are easily detected, and 
the true readings are easily restored. The 
text is not open to alteration, emendation, or 
amendment with a view to its being brought 
into harmony with the latest phase of modern 
thought. Ice and cold are organically one. 
Melt the ice and the cold disappears. Alter 
the form of Scripture, attempt to separate the 
ixiross’ from the “pure,” the “human” 
element from the “ divine,’ and the content of 
the Word is gone, and with it all true 
knowledge of God. We must hold for truth 
all that God has revealed as truth in His 
Word. The moment we open Scripture God 
comes, in it and by it, into our very soul. 
Scripture is never something near from a God 
afar off. It brings God near. It zs God near. 
It is the Word of God alive. The Word isa 
voice. The Word of God is the testimony of 
the living God. There is no room for proof or 
demonstration or support from reason. Euclid 
never attempts to prove his postulates, his 
axioms, his definitions. God Himself bears 
witness in the soul. The Word of God cannot 
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be made more sure. It cannot be otherwise 
made known. “He that is of God heareth 
God’s words” (John viii. 47). 

To sum up, the knowledge of God is 
conveyed to men in and through the written 
Word. The origination of the written Word is 
due to an operation of the Spirit of God in the 
writers, compilers, and editors of Holy Scripture. 
Under the influence of graphic inspiration these 
sacred writings have assumed the form which 
in the counsel of God they were designed to 
exhibit as a means of grace and salvation to 
men. Under the influence of the activity ot 
God in the direction and control of the events 
of human history they have been providentially 
preserved, in that same form, right down to the 
present day. 


CHAPTER VII 
CRITICISM AND CANONICITY 


1. CRITICISM 


\ A JE distinguish three branches of modern 


Biblical criticism: (1) textual or 
lower criticism; (2) documentary or higher 
criticism; and (3) speculative or historical 
criticism. Of these, the first is the only one 
that has any real value or permanent worth. 

1. Textual Criticism is the determination 
of the exact form and content of the genuine 
original text of the books of the Bible. It 
involves the comparison of a very large number 
of manuscripts of all ages and of every variety of 
form. By means of the scientific treatment 
of the vast array of material which has been 
handed down to us from previous generations 
we are able to form an authoritative judgment 
as to the exact content of the original writings 
as they came from the hand of the inspired 


men of God by whom they were written. 
53 
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Manuscripts are valued according to number, 
age, and derivation. Other things being equal, 
the testimony of two manuscripts is of more 
weight than that of one. But an earlier manu- 
script is of more value than a later one as 
standing in a nearer relation to the original, 
and therefore as being less liable to incorporate 
errors which may have crept into later manu- 
scripts in the course of frequent copying and 
the lapse of time. But again a late copy of 
an early manuscript accurately transcribed will 
be of more value than an earlier copy of an 
equally early but carelessly transcribed manu- 
script. Hence the endeavour to trace the 
genealogy of a manuscript, and the importance 
of selecting and giving due weight to the 
testimony of those manuscripts which are 
derived from good stock, and which preserve 
the characteristics of their noble ancestry. 

The work of the textual critics was worth 
doing, and it has been well done. At the same 
time, it must be confessed that the importance 
of the changes resulting from the labours of 
the noble and devoted band of men who have 
given their lives to the elucidation of the text 
is exceedingly small. Men of all types of 
character and all schools of thought are agreed 
that not one single doctrine and not more 
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than six or seven important passages have been 
materially affected by the discovery of the very 
large number of manuscripts that have been 
brought to light and carefully studied since 
the publication of our Authorised Version in 
1611. 

The net result of the labours of the textual 
critics has been to establish our confidence in 
the accuracy of the text of the Old and New 
Testaments, with which we have been familiar 
from our early days. Improvements have been 
effected and difficulties have been cleared up 
in some instances, but in spite of the many 
hundreds of thousands of various readings and 
various renderings which have resulted from 
the researches which have been made, there is 
no single doctrinal truth and no vital element 
of Christian teaching which has been affected 
thereby. Many of the passages upon which 
doubt has been thrown by notes in the margin 
of the Revised Version are supported by a vast 
amount of ancient manuscript authority, and 
the view of the Revisers has been largely 
influenced by their overvaluation of two uncial 
manuscripts, the Sinaitic and the Vatican, and 
their undervaluation of the incomparable array 
of innumerable cursive manuscripts which 
support the traditional text, on the accuracy 
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of which doubts have been cast. The reigning 
school of textual critics is inclined to accept 
the revised text of a number of important 
passages which is embodied in the Revised 
Version, but many men of equal learning and 
equal scholarship are convinced of the superior 
authority of the traditional text embodied in 
the Authorised Version. ‘This applies particu- 
larly to the last twelve verses of Mark, the 
words, “ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do,” the doxology in the Lord’s 
Prayer, and other passages, the manuscript 
authority for which is capable of being amply 
sustained. The most notable result of the 
labours of the textual critics is the remarkable 
unanimity of the members of all schools as to 
the entire genuineness and the substantial 
accuracy of the text of the Bible as a whole. 

2. The Higher Criticism is concerned with 
certain problems respecting the authorship, the 
date, the composition,‘and the structure of the 
books of the Bible. Here again differences of 
method determine the point of view and divide 
Biblical scholars into two camps, each containing 
men of great eminence, equally learned, equally 
honest, equally “modern,” and equally well 
equipped for their task. The main points at 
issue may be stated as follows: 
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The traditional school maintains: 


1. The priority of the Law to the 
Prophets. 

2. The unity of the authorship of Genesis, 
Isaiah, and Zechariah. 

3. The early date of Genesis, Deuter- 
onomy, Ruth, Psalms, Isaiah xl.—lxvi., 
Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, 
Daniel, and Jonah. 

4. The historical character of Genesis, 
Exodus, Ruth, Esther, Job, Daniel, 
and Jonah. 

5. The genuine prophetic character of 
Isaiah x].—lxvi. and Daniel. 

6. The religious character of the Song o1 
Solomon, and 

7. The Divine origin, inspiration, and 
authority of the whole Bible. 


The critical school maintains: 


I. The priority of the Prophets (Amos, 
etc.) to the Law (Genesis, etc.). 

2. The composite authorship of Genesis, 
Isaiah, and Zechariah. 

3. The late date of Genesis, Deuteronomy, 
Ruth, Psalms, Isaiah xl.—Ixvi., Ec- 
clesiastes, the Song of Solomon 
Daniel, and Jonah. 
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4. The mythical, legendary, fictitious, 
romantic, unhistorical character of 
Genesis, Exodus, Ruth, Esther, Job, 
Daniel, and Jonah. 

5. The local, contemporary, non-miracu- 
lous character of the prophecies of 
Isaiah xl.—lxvi. and Daniel. 

6. The secular non-religious character of 
the Song of Solomon, and 

7. The purely human origin and ob- 
solescent authority of the whole 
Bible. 


These conclusions are declared to be the 
“ assured results” of an honest, candid, scholarly 
examination of the literary phenomena pre- 
sented in Biblical literature, but they are really 
due to certain presuppositions which determine 
the method, fix the point of view, and lead 
to conclusions which are incompatible with 
the direct testimony’ of Scripture concerning 
itself, . 

3. Historical Criticism goes beyond the 
sphere of documentary analysis and raises 
doubts as to the historical value of the state- 
ments made in the books of the Bible itself. 
These statements are set aside as of no real 
validity. The wonder and the glory of the 
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_ Book of Genesis is dissipated, and it ceases to 
rank as a record of true history. Abraham is no 
longer the ancestor of a race. He becomes an 
eponymous hero, a legendary character, a myth. 
The law that was given upon Mount Sinai 
amid the thunderings and the lightnings, when 
the Lord descended upon it in fire and smoke, 
and the whole mount quaked greatly, is declared 
to be a development of Babylonian mythology. 
Israel, we are told, never went into Egypt at 
all. Miracles do not happen. There is no 
such thing as prophecy. Deuteronomy, Ruth, 
Esther, Jonah—these are dull romances, 
forgeries, and works of fiction. The author of 
Ecclesiastes is no inspired philosopher sounding 
the infinite depths of the human spirit, but a 
mere commonplace pessimist, and the Song of 
Solomon is no reverberating echo of heavenly 
music fathoming the unfathomable ocean ot 
the Saviour’s love, but a mere common music- 
hall love song. No evidence is brought forward 
in support of these conclusions. No appeal is 
made to outside facts by way of proving the 
truth of these assertions. They are the neces- 
sary outcome of regarding the supernatural 
Revelation of the Word of God as if it were 
the product of human invention—common, 
secular, profane. 
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2. CANONICITY 


The Old Testament is a Divine revelation 
made by duly authorised and _ accredited 
messengers, chosen by God for this purpose. 
It was written down between the age of Moses, 
about 1500 B.C., and the age of Ezra, about 
400 B.C., during a period of just over a thousand 
years. Theauthority of the books was-not grad- 
ually acquired by them. It belonged to them 
from the very first. The written words of Moses 
and the prophets, like their spoken words, were 
immediately recognised as being of Divine 
authority as soon as they were published. The 
criterion of canonicity was this perception ot 
the Divine origin and authority of the words of 
the prophet, itself a gift of the Spirit of God. 
It was not a matter of tradition or of the judg- 
ment of the Synagogue, the Assembly, or the 
Church Council, which could never canonise or 
uncanonise a book, but could only recognise 
the fact that a book was or was not pronounced 
by inspired men to be an utterance of the 
Spirit of God. The Church is only the 
custodian, not the creator of the Canon. The 
collecting, the sifting, and the canonising of the 
books of the Bible was as much a work of 
Divine inspiration as the writing, the compiling, 
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_and the editing of them. In like manner the 
’ preservation of the books of the Bible is not a 
matter of historical accident, but has had its 
place in the counsel of God from all eternity, 
and was predestined or designed by God as a 
means of grace for His Church in all ages. 
Graphic inspiration extends to the writers, the 
compilers, the editors, the collectors, the sifters, 
and the selectors of the books which together 
form the Sacred Canon of the Word of 
God. 

The authority of the Word ot God is derived 
directly from God Himself and not from the 
Church or Council which. investigates and 
pronounces judgment upon its claim to be 
an expression of the mind and will of God. 
Each book has its own independent authority. 
It is sacred and inviolable from the very first, 
whether this authority is acknowledged or 
disputed. 

The Canon of the Old Testament was 
commenced by Moses, who wrote the Book of 
the Law (Josh. i. 8) in obedience to the 
command of God (Ex. xvii. 14). This con- 
tained the Ten Commandments and the Book 
_ of the Covenant in Horeb (Ex. xx.—xxiii.). Its 
limits were strictly defined (Deut. iv. 2). It 
formed the basis of the whole of the Old 
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Testament. It was placed by Moses in the 
custody of the priests (Deut. xxxi. 9 and 
24-26). It passed into the custody of Joshua 
(Josh. i. 1-8). It was constantly added to by 
inspired men of later date, who received what 
they wrote in it direct from God (Josh. xxiv. 
26; 1 Sam. x. 25). David had a copy of this 
Book of the Law of Moses and gave one to 
Solomon (1 Kings ii. 1-3). Jehoshaphat, Joash, 
and Amaziah each had a copy of it, and after 
it had been lost for a while it was again dis- 
covered by Hilkiah the priest (2 Chron. xxxiv. 
14). Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Malachi 
‘all had their own copies of the Book of the 
Law. It is described in Malachi as “ The Law 
of Moses my servant, which I commanded unto 
him in Horeb” (Mal. iv. 4). It was always 
regarded as canonical even in the most degener- 
ate times. The prophets were invested with 
the same Divine authority as Moses. They 


were the messengers of Jehovah. They spoke ~ 


in His name. They did His bidding. What 
they uttered was not of their own origination 
(2 Pet. i, 20-21), but was the “Word of the 
Lord” and the Law of God (Isa. i. 10). The 
exact definition of the content of the Old 
Testament Canon was guaranteed by living 
prophets until the age of Ezra and Malachi, 


i 


* 
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when the spirit of prophecy ceased and the Old 


~ Testament Canon was closed. 


The books were arranged in the Hebrew 
Bible in three groups according to the relation 
in which the writer stood to God. First came 
The Law—the books of Moses, the man of 
God, whom the Lord knew face to face. Then 
followed The Prophets—the writings of those 
who had received a call to the office of prophet, 
and who spoke or wrote as the mouthpiece 
of God. Finally, we have The Hagiographa— 
the works of inspired laymen like David the 
King, Daniel the Statesman, and Ezra the 
Scribe, who were endowed with the prophetic 
gift, but who had not received a call to the 
prophetic office. 

The last book in the Hebrew Bible was the 
one book which has since been divided into 
I and 2 Chronicles. It was written by Ezra. 
It combines and locks up into one complete 
whole the history of the entire period from 
Adam to Ezra. In this respect it resembles 
Revelation, the last book in the New Testament, 
which authenticates by quoting from all parts 
of the Old Testament from Genesis to Malachi, 


or in the Hebrew Bible from Genesis to 


Chronicles. 
The subsequent history of the Canon of the 
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Old Testament may be traced in the Apocrypha, 
in Josephus, in Philo, and in the Talmud, which 
consists of oral traditions dating from the time 
of Ezra, but not written down till after the 
break up of the nation at the destruction of 
Jerusalem in the year A.D. 70. 

The testimony of the Jewish commentator, 
Rabbi David Kimchi (d. 1235), and the Jewish 
Rabbi Elias Levita (1472-1549), and the 
researches of the modern German scholar, 
Carpzov (1767), all point in the same direction 
and all bear witness to the same fact, namely, 
that the Canon of the Old Testament was 
completed and closed by Ezra and his associates 
about the year 400 B.C. ~ 

Uninterrupted historical testimony ascribes the 
completion of the Canon to Ezra and the Great 
Synagogue, a body of 120 learned and devout 
men, including the inspired prophets Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, who assisted Ezra 
and Nehemiah in their great task of restoring 
the ancient institutions of the Jewish theocracy, 
a task which included the collection, the pre- 
servation, and the promulgation of the books 
of the Old Testament Canon. 

The Temple was rebuilt. Its services were 
restored. The Canon of Scripture was com- 
pleted. Synagogues were established. The 
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law was expounded. The ancient Hebrew 
language and the older pointed Hebrew 
characters gave place to the new Aramaic 
language and the new square characters. On 
the return from Babylon, Hebrew had become 
a dead language. It was replaced by Aramaic, 
the language of the Chaldees, the language of 
the Jews in Babylon, the language of Jer. x. 11, 
Dan. ii. 4-vii. 28, Ezra iv. 7-vi. 18 and 
vii. 12-26, the language of the Jews in the 
time of Christ, the language of our Lord 
Himself in Mark v. 41 (Talitha cumi), vii. 34 
(Ephphatha), and xv. 34 (Eloi, Eloi, lama 
sabachthani?), the language called in Acts 
xxii. 2 “the Hebrew tongue.” Hence when - 
the Hebrew Scriptures were read in the 
synagogues they had to be translated, para- 
phrased, or interpreted into Aramaic (Neh.- 
viii. 8). 

These translations, paraphrases, or interpreta- 
tions were given orally, and were called 
Targums, from the Aramaic word targem, 
to interpret (cf. dragoman, an interpreter). 
As the reader read, the interpreter interpreted, 
and the interpretations (Targums) were handed 
‘down from generation to generation by word 
of mouth. The interpreters are variously 
known as Sopherim—scribes, lawyers, rabbins, 
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or teachers of the Law. They founded schools 
of learning, and were the recognised tran- 
scribers, translators, teachers, expounders, com- 
mentators, and custodians of the Law. Their 
interpretations (Targums) were not written 
down till after AD. 70. The earliest and 
most important of these Targums were the 
Targum of Jonathan, a disciple of Hillel, on the 
prophets ; the Targum of Onkelos, a disciple of 
Gamaliel, on the Pentateuch; and the Targum 
of Jerusalem. 

The men by whom the Targums were 
written down were called Talmudists, and the 
book which contained them, the Talmud (that 
is, instruction). The Talmud is the body of 
Jewish Civil and Ceremonial Law not contained 
in the Pentateuch. It consists of two parts: 
(1) The Mishna and (2) The Gemara. The 
Mishna (repetition) is a collection of interpreta- 
tions, legal decisions, and traditions made by 
Rabbi Judah (b. A.D. 150) and his successors. 
The Gemara (finishing) is an exposition of 
the Mishna embodying the commentaries of 
a number of Jewish rabbis on the Mishna. 
The Jerusalem Gemara, sometimes called the 
Jerusalem Talmud, was written down by Jewish 
rabbis in Palestine between the second and the 
fifth centuries A.D. The Babylonian Gemara, 
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sometimes called the Babylonian Talmud, was 
written down by Jewish rabbis in Babylon be- 
tween the second and the seventh centuries A.D. 

After the Talmudists came the Massoretes, 
the authors of the Massora, the great body 
of the interpretations, traditions, criticisms, and 
notes written down in the margin of the 
Hebrew Bible between the sixth and the ninth 
centuries A.D., and first printed at Venice A.D. 
1525. The Western Massoretes resided at 
Tiberias in Palestine. The Eastern Massoretes 
resided in Babylon. The Massoretes finally 
fixed the text of the Canon of the Old 
Testament. They locked and interlocked the 
words in each book, and preserved it pure and 
free from corruption in the form in which it 
appears in the printed Hebrew Bibles of the 
present day. 

There are numerous synagogue rolls and 
private MSS. of the Old Testament. Kenni- 
cott collected 600 codices, dating from the 
ninth century onward, in 1770. The oldest 
Hebrew MS. in existence is one of the Penta- 
teuch—No, 4445—in the Oriental Collection 
of the British Museum. It dates from A.D. 820. 
The oldest dated Hebrew MS. is one contain- 
ing the latter prophets (Isaiah to Malachi) at 
Petrograd. It bears the date A.D. 916. The 
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first entire printed Bible appeared at Soncino, 
A.D. 1488; the Complutensian Polyglott in 
1514; Bomberg’s -in 1516; Buxtorf’s in 
1618. Amid all the vicissitudes of time and 
chance and change, the Old Testament Canon 
has been divinely guarded and providentially 
preserved by the ever-watchful eye and the 
all-protecting hand of God. Throughout all the 
centuries from the time of Ezra, when it was 
completed, to the present day, and from the 
present day throughout all the centuries that 
are to come, it is the Everlasting Word of the 
Everlasting God. 

Every book in the Old Testament is either 
quoted or alluded to in the New Testament. 
The Bible, as it was held in the hands ot our 
Lord and His apostles, was identical with the 
Old Testament in the Bible as it is held in 
our hands to-day. It was regarded by our 
Lord and His apostles as given by divine 
inspiration and as possessing divine authority. 
They gave their sanction to the identical books 
of the Old Testament, which were received by 
the Jews, and which are contained in our English 
Bibles to-day. Every passage quoted is adduced 
as having divine authority. This is the highest 
possible proof of the canonicity, that is the 
divine authority, of the Old Testament, To 
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evade or to deny the decisive word of our Lord 
and His apostles is not argument or reason, it 
is unbelief. 

From the time of the Protestant Reformation 
three different Canons have been acknowledged 
by the three great branches of the Christian 
Church. The Protestant Canon declares that 
the books of the Apocrypha are no part of the 
Canon of Scripture, and of no authority in the 
Church of God. The Anglican Canon declares 
that the Church reads the Apocrypha for 
example of life and instruction of manners, 
but does not apply them to establish any 
doctrine. The Roman Catholic Church re- 
ceives and venerates all the books of the 
Apocrypha and also the unwritten traditions 
of the Church with an equal feeling of piety 
and reverence. — 

The Protestant Canon is the Canon of the 
Jews in the Hebrew Bible and of the Early 
Christian Church in the first four centuries. 
Jerome’s Canon is that of the twenty-two books 
of the Hebrew Bible, ze. the thirty-nine books 
of the English Bible. He names the books of 
the Apocrypha, and expressly excludes them. 
Augustine’s Canon is really the same. He 
speaks of Tobit, Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 
and 1 and 2 Maccabees as “canonical,” by 
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which, however, he means edifying and religious 
(as opposed to heretical), not divinely inspired 
or of divine authority. 

After the fourth century the Greek Church 
retained the Hebrew Protestant Canon of Jerome 
till 1672, when, at the Synod of Jerusalem, it 
canonised the Apocrypha. The Latin Church 
fluctuated between the Hebrew Protestant Canon 
of Jerome and the enlarged Canon of Augustine 
till 1546, when, at the Council of Trent, it 
canonised the Apocrypha. The Lutheran and 
the Reformed Churches gave the Apocrypha 
an intermediate position, not reckoning it 
among the books of the Canon. Calvin 
excluded it altogether. 

The books of the Apocrypha have been read 
in churches as edifying and ennobling, and they 
have been bound up with the sacred volume, as 
some of our hymn books have been bound up 
with it, but there never was a time when the 
Apocrypha was regarded as part of the in- 
fallible Word of God till this was done by 
the Roman Catholic Church at the Council 
of Trent in 1546. 

The history of the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment may be divided into three periods. The 
first is the period of collecting, from the time of 
the Apostles to that of Hegesippus (A.D. 70—- 
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170). The second is the period of sz/teng, from 
Hegesippus to Diocletian (A.D. 170-303). The 
third is the period of ratification, from Dio- 
cletian to the third Council of Carthage (A.D. 
303-397). In these three periods we have the 
following six Canons, collections, or standard 
lists of the books of the New Testament. 

In the first period (1) the Canon or collec- 
tion of New Testament books used in the 
Syriac Church at Antioch in Syria (A.D, 100— 
150), and (2) the Canon or collection sanc- 
tioned by Clement of Alexandria, Ireneus of 
Lyons, and Tertullian of Carthage (¢ A.D. 170). 

In the second period we have (3) the list of 
the books of the New Testament given in the 
Muratorian Fragment (A.D. 170); (4) the Canon 
or collection of New Testament books con- 
tained in the Old Latin Version used in the 
churches of Rome and the West (A.D. I100— 
200); (5) the Canon of Origen (¢. AD. 250); 
and (6) that of Eusebius (¢. A.D. 300). 

The Gospels, the Acts, Paul’s 13 epistles, 
1 Peter and 1 John are contained in every one 
of these six authorities. The Book of Revela- 
tion is contained in every one of them except 
the Syriac, from which it may have been ex- 
cluded because of the appeal which was made 
to it by fanatical millennialists, who greatly 
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disturbed the Church in that region. James 
is contained in the Syriac only. Evidently, 
owing to its close association with the Jewish 
Church at Jerusalem, it did not travel at an 
early date beyond Syria to the more distant 
parts of the Gentile Christian world. 

The three single chapter epistles, 2 John, - 
3 John, and Jude, are not contained in any of 
the six Canons except the Old Latin and the 
Muratorian Fragment. They are brief and 
personal, and their circulation appears to have 
been confined to the region of the Church at 
Rome. 2 Peter is not contained in any of the 
six authorities, but “the majesty of the Spirit 
of Christ exhibits itself in every part” (Calvin), 
and the only alternative is forgery, for the 
writer expressly claims to be Simon Peter (i. 1), 
an eye-witness of the Transfiguration, and such 
an alternative is altogether incredible. 

In the third period we have the decisions of 
the Council of Laodicea and the Council of 
Carthage. The claims of the twenty-seven 
books of the New Testament did not come 
before the Church for ratification or rejection 
until they were disputed by certain heretics 
within the Church. Hence the Canon of the 
New Testament was not finally settled till 
A.D. 364, when the Council of Laodicea, or 
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A.D. 397, when the third Council of Carthage 
_ pronounced judgment upon them, and declared 
that every one of the twenty-seven books in 
our English New Testament was of divine 
origin and authority. The judgment would 
have been pronounced earlier if the claims had 
been disputed before, for all the books were 
received and regarded in the same way from 
the very moment of their first appearance, and 
have been so received and so regarded ever 
since by those whose minds have been truly 
enlightened by the Spirit of God. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE OLD DISPENSATION AND 
THE NEW 


HE New Testament is latent in the Old. 
ale The Old Testament is patent in the 
New. The Old predicts the New. The New 
fulfils the Old. The Old prepares for the 
New. The New perpetuates the Old. The 
Old anticipates the New. The New authenti- 
cates the Old. 

Between the two Testaments there is the 
closest possible unity of spirit and harmony 
of detail. Together they form one complete — 
organic whole. Each necessitates and pre- - 
supposes the other. Neither suffices without 
the other. Both combine to form one complete 
and perfect expression'of the revealed will of 
God. There is progress in the revelation. 
There is also finality. There is progress in the 


New Testament as well as in the Old. There 
74 
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‘is finality in the Old Testament as well as in 
~ the New. 

The relation between the two Testaments is 
an eternal relation. The Old involves the 
New. The New fulfils the Old. The New is 
founded on the Old. The Old is the fountain 
of the New. In both Testaments there are 
elements that are local and temporal. But 
these local and temporal elements embody 
principles that are universal and eternal. The 
Old Testament remains, to-day as ever, an 
integral portion of the revelation of God’s will 
to man. It forms a necessary part of that 
revelation. The Old completes the New as 
truly as the New completes the Old. They 
corroborate and complete each other, and 
together they exhaust the revelation of the 

_ Everlasting Word. 

The relation of the two Testaments is one ot 
perfect harmony. There are no discrepant 
statements. There are no discordant views. 
There are no contrary commands. The 
receivers and the recorders of the earlier revela- 
tion were conscious of the fact that their record 
was incomplete. They knew that God had 

more to say. The receivers and the recorders 
of the later revelation were equally conscious 
of the fact that whilst the earlier revelation was 
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authentic their own word was an advance upon 
and a completion of it. They, too, were aware 
that God had something more to say. But 
they also knew that He had. nothing to unsay. 

The writers of the New Testament accepted 
the writings of the Old Testament as of 
supernatural origin and divine authority. Ot 
the content of that earlier revelation they 
accepted everything, they impugned nothing. 
Everything was established. Everything was 
confirmed. Nothing was corrected. Nothing 
was reversed. 

The New Testament does not make void the 
Old. It makes it valid. The Gospel is not 
the destruction and the overthrow of the law. 
It is its vindication and its fulfilment. The 
New Testament does not weaken the obliga- 
tions of the moral law. It makes them more 
stringent. 

“Think not that Iam come to destroy the 
law, or the prophets: I am not come to 
destroy, but to fulfil, For verily I say unto 
you, Till heaven and-earth pass, one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all 
be fulfilled” (Matt. v. 17-18). 

We may not break any one of the command- 
ments, not even the least of them. We are to 
do and to teach them. Our Lord does not 
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say, “ Ye have heard that it was said by them 
‘of old time, Thou shalt not kill; but I say unto 
you, Ye may kill,” or “Ye may commit 
adultery,” or “Ye may forswear yourselves.” 
He makes the obligation more binding than 
ever. He forbids even the angry word, the 
impure thought, the unnecessary oath. He 
carries the commandments back into the inner 
region of the thoughts, and passions, and pur- 
poses of the heart. The restraints of the law 
are not relaxed, they are reinforced. 

The earlier legislation of “an eye for an 
eye” was an advance upon reckless revenge in 
the direction of equity, limitation, restraint. 
The turning of the other cheek, by which it is not 
reversed, but completed, enlarged, and fulfilled 
in the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, is 
a still further limitation of personal feeling in 
the direction of a higher and more perfect form 
of justice than mere equity, namely, love. The 
new legislation is aimed not at the overthrow 
of the administration of justice by the condon- 
ing of crime, but at the elimination of the desire 
for personal revenge and the substitution for it 
of the pure and holy passion of energetic, 
insistent, active goodwill. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
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enemy. But I say unto you, Love your enemies ” 
(Matt. v. 43-44). Here, indeed, we have a 
reversal and a repeal; but not of anything to 
be found in the Old Testament. God never 
bade His people hate their enemies. “Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt hate 
thine enemy.” But by whom wasit said? The 
marginal reference suggests that this command 
to hate will be found in Deuteronomy xxiii. 6 
or in Psalm xli. 10, but it is not there. The 
execution of the punitive justice of God is one 
thing. The gratification of the desire for 
personal revenge is another. The first alone is 
commanded by Moses in Deuteronomy xxiii. 6 
and purposed and prayed for by David in Psalm 
xli. 10. What is reversed and repealed in - 
Matthew v. 43-44 is not the precepts of the 
Old Testament but the corrupt traditions of the 
elders who perverted those precepts and made 
the obligations of the moral law a vehicle for 
the accomplishment of the corrupt passions of 
their own evil hearts. 

An attempt has been made to establish a 
doctrine of the antiquation of the Old Testa- 
ment by the New, by means of an appeal to 
our Lord’s teaching with respect to divorce in 
Mark x. I-12. The doctrine of evolution or 
development is invoked as teaching the gradual 
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transition from lower to higher moral ideals. 
“It is suggested that the earlier and lower 
ethical teaching of Moses is here reversed by 
the later and higher ethical teaching of our 
Lord, and the cruder doctrine of the Old 
Testament by the riper doctrine of the New. 
But this very instance itself is the refutation of 
the theory of a gradual transition from lower to 
higher moral standards, for in His reply to the 
Pharisees our Lord appeals from the precept ot 
Moses to the still earlier precept of the “ begin- 
ning of creation.” The higher law was an 
earlier revelation and not a later evolution. 
The precept of Moses was an adaptation to a 
degenerate condition. It was not the best that 
he could give, but it was the best that they 
could receive. It was written for them because 
of the hardness of their hearts. Moreover, 
our Lord does not reverse the Old Testament 
doctrine by a New Testament doctrine of His 
own, but overthrows His adversaries by an 
appeal to the Old Testament itself. In no 
case does our Lord reverse or repeal a com- 
mand of God in the Old Testament. In 
every case He vindicates the authority of the 
Old Testament and sets upon it the stamp 
and seal of His own infallible testimony to its 


truth, 
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The standard exposition of the relation of the 
New Dispensation of the Gospel, as set forth 
in the books of the New Testament, to the ° 
Old Dispensation of the Law enshrined in the 
books of the Old Testament is that contained 
in the first book of the New Testament—the 
Gospel of Matthew—which is, for this reason, 
placed in the position it occupies, nearest the 
books of the Old Testament. Here the key- 
word is ever fulfilment not reversal, completion 
not repeal, perfection not destruction. Sixty 
times over, like the tolling of a bell, the words 
“then was fulfilled,” “ that it might be fulfilled,” 
“in order that it might be fulfilled” perpetually 
recur. The object of St. Matthew is to show 
that the New Dispensation is the necessary and 
the inevitable outcome of the Old Dispensation, 
that one who accepts the Old Testament must, 
ipso facto, accept the New, that if a man is a 
Jew he must, if he is to be consistent with 
himself, become a Christian. The Old Dis- 
pensation is related to the New, as promise to 
fulfilment, as commencement to conclusion, both 
being integral parts of one complete whole. 

In like manner the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which deals with the relation of the older 
revelation through the prophets to the new 
revelation in the Son, confirms its exposition of 
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this relation by a sevenfold quotation from 
the Old Testament (Heb. i. 5-13). The New 
Covenant makes the first old, but it is from the 
pages of the Old Testament that the words of 
the New Covenant are taken (Heb. viii. 6—1 3). 
The very words, “ He taketh away the first that 
he may establish the second” (Heb. x. 9), 
are the inspired writer’s interpretation of the 
language of the Old Testament, not a new 
dispensational enactment repealing the institu- 
tions of the preceding dispensation. In fact, 
the New Testament is as dependent on the Old 
Testament as the Old is dependent on the New. 
The interdependence is mutual, intrinsic, vital. 
The New is the correlative of the Old. The 
Old is indispensable to the New. The Book 
of Revelation is an interpretation of the whole 
content of the entire Bible, almost every book 
in the Old Testament being quoted or referred 
to in it. The Book of: Revelation is so com- 
plete a consummation, and so exhaustive a 
recapitulation of all that has gone before, that 
it matters little whether we apply the solemn 
warning of Revelation xxii. 18-19 to the Book 
of Revelation itself or to the whole Bible which 
- it reproduces in miniature. “If any man shall 
add unto these things, God shall add unto him 
the plagues that are written in this book: and 
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if any man shall take away from the words of 
the book of this prophecy, God shall take away 
his part out of the book of life, and out of the 
holy city, and from the things which are 
written in this book.” 


CHAPTER IX 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


HE problem of the relation of the in- 
dividual to the community is one that 
bristles with difficulties. It is not so entirely 
unanswerable as the problem of the origin of 
evil, but it is almost as intractable. The Bible 
solution of the problem is the only one that 
brings complete satisfaction to the reason, the 
conscience, and the heart. 

Every man is an integer, a microcosm, a 
little world in himself embracing a community 
of members which together make up one in- 
dividual whole. He is also a fraction, a con- 
stituent element, an individual member of an 
organised body embracing a community of 
individuals forming a larger whole, a macrocosm, 
a nation, a race, a world. 

It is impossible for us to fathom the infinite 


depths of the human soul. We do not know 
; 83 
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where our personality begins. We do not 
know where it ends. We inherit one part of 
our nature, its outward form and features, from 
our ancestors. Our inward and essential spirit 
we derive directly from God. We are related 
indirectly and mediately to the world in which 
we live and to all that it contains. We are 
related directly and immediately to God, who 
has placed us in a position of subordination to 
some, and authority over others. But this 
authority is always an authority derived from 
God, and limited by God—an authority that 
can never rightfully oppose itself to the 
authority of God. It is never native, original, 
self-acquired, or absolute. It is always condi- 
tioned by the primordial obligation of obedience 
to the direct and the immediate authority of 
God as He makes Himself known to each 
individual soul. Parents, teachers, employers, 
magistrates, kings, emperors, presidents, and 
parliaments exercise authority over us, always 
within limits and always, if lawfully, in accord- 
ance with the will of God. But when the civil 
ruler, the temporal power, the organised com- 
munity, or the State transgresses the limits of 
its divinely appointed sphere of rule, invades 
the spiritual realm which God has reserved for 
Himself, and usurps the divine prerogatives ot 
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the right of pardon, the right of appointment, 
and the right of rule in the sphere of “the 
things that are God’s,” the individual is bound 
“to obey God rather than man.” 

The inner essence and the real meaning of 
the Bible doctrine of predestination lies in the 
fact that it guarantees from eternity to eternity 
the direct and immediate communion of each 
individual soul with God. The relation of man 
to God determines the relation of man to man 
Men are not equal in stature, in capacity, or 
in endowment. There is an initial inequality 
which betrays itself from the very first moments 
of life. But all men are equal in the sight of 
God. Consequently no man can exercise lord- 
ship over another man, and no nation can 
forcibly seize and occupy the territory of 
another nation for the sake of self-aggrandise- 
ment, but only for those purposes for which the 
authority of one man over another man, or one 
nation over another nation, is imposed by 
the appointment of God Himself. 

Religion is a bond that binds the soul 
directly to God. Children are to obey their 
parents, wives their husbands, servants their 
masters, and citizens their rulers, only “in the 
Lord.” “Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers, for the powers that be are 
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ordained of God. Whosoever therefore re- 
sisteth the power resisteth the ordinance ot 
God. ... For he is the minister of God to 
thee for good ... he beareth not the sword 
in vain: for he is the minister of God, a revenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil” 
(Rom. xiii. 1-4). 

When a conflict arises owing to the rival 
claims of the laws of the State and the con- 
science of the individual, the demands of men 
and the commands of God, “ we ought to obey 
God rather than men” (Acts v. 29). When 
Peter and John clenched their appeal to the 
Sanhedrin with the words, “Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye” (Acts iv. 19), 
the members of the Sanhedrin conceded the 
validity of their argument and “let them go.” 
Our Lord’s solution of the problem is given in 
the words, “ Render to Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s” (Mark xii. 17). 

The supremacy of conscience as the divinely 
appointed guide and governor of the life of the 
individual soul must be conceded by all. Con- 
science needs to be instructed. It may be 
ignorant, perverted, hardened, or “seared with 
a hot iron” (1 Tim. iv. 2), but rightly in- 
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structed in the Word of God, and sensitive to 
the inward monitions of the Spirit of God, it 
always bears the marks of divine authority. 
It should be allowed full sway. “Had it 
might as it has right it would absolutely govern 
the world” (Butler). 

There are individual and universal elements 
commingled together in our moral nature. 
These are not related to each other as equals 
placed in juxtaposition to each other. They 
are ranged together by divine appointment in 
a graduated scale of authority or scheme of 
worth, and amongst them all conscience has 
ever been recognised as king. It carries its 
authority in its own bosom. It places the 
whole man in opposition to himself. Pleasure 
is the result of gratifying some part of our 
nature, our appetites, our impulses, our passions, 
or our selfish interests, but the demands of the 
various elements of our nature are not of equal 
validity, equal authority, or equal worth. The 
development of some necessitates the suppres- 
sion of others. To follow conscience is obliga- 
tory because it is the law of our whole nature. 
We see clearly that in certain circumstances it 
is the bounden duty of the individual to sacri- 
fice his own interests, and perhaps even his life, 
in the interest of the life of the community of 
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which he forms a part. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that we are ourselves com- 
pounded of universal as well as individual 
elements, and the obligation of self-sacrifice 
arises from the binding necessity of satisfying the 
needs of our whole nature, thus compounded, 
and thus related to the community and to God. 

Moral obligation cannot be explained by 
reference to past events, to the pressure of 
external circumstances, the force of public 
opinion, the established customs of society, or 
the laws of the land in which we live. It must 
connect itself directly with the revealed will of 
God, and it must have a basis in reason. It 
must rest upon some final end or purpose 
which the individual can represent to himself 
as a thing zutrinsically to be willed as satisfying 
our whole nature, and not as a thing to be 
willed out of regard to something else. 

Human nature is constituted for a certain 
end or purpose. We are constructed for 
righteousness, for holiness, for God. This is 
the immutable law of our whole being. Man 
cannot be placed in the same scale as nature. 
Moral obligation is not the result of the evolu- 
tion of cosmic forces. It is a force which 
antagonises and overthrows the cosmic forces 
which operate upon the lower plain of nature, 
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and subordinates them to the ends of the 
Spirit. 

Morality is a thing of eternity. It changes 
the form of its outward expression, but it re- 
mains ever the same. There comes a time in 
the life of a community when its abounding 
vitality bursts the bonds of the customary 
morality, and the demand arises for a new 
expression of the moral ideal which shall 
formulate its newly acquired sense of moral 
obligation in a new conception of morality, a 
new code of laws, and a new set of institutions. 
The reformer places himself in opposition to 
the upholders of the customary morality hitherto 
universally accepted. He is regarded by the 
community as breaking the law by falling 
beneath its sacred requirements. In truth, he 
is not breaking the law, but superseding it by 
incorporating all that is of value in it in a new 
and fuller expression of its ultimate content. 
He becomes a martyr, and it may be he seals 
his testimony to the truth with his blood. 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 
Morality is the outward expression in action 
of the unconditional command of our variable 
nature. It is in its inmost essence eternal and 
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immutable. In its outward form it is ever 
adapting itself to the new circumstances and 
surroundings in the midst of which it operates. 
The invariability of the moral law is preserved 
in the midst of the utmost variety of changing 
conditions. Life is always changing because it 
is always the same. Only the permanent can 
change. That which is not permanent comes 
and goes, and is no more. That which is 
permanent is constantly adjusting itself to its 
environment or its environment to itself. 

Our feeling of moral obligation is based 
upon our knowledge of the past, but goes 
beyond it, and through the exercise of reason 
creates the conception of an ideal which 
transcends the accepted maxims and usages 
and customs which the moral experience of 
the past have crystallised into law. 

In obedience to the demand of the ideal 
element of our nature, which demand is, in fact, 
a direct call from God, great souls devote their 
lives to ends which do not coincide with the 
attainment of their own self-regarding interest 
or their own personal pleasure. The final goal 
of moral action is a life in which the moral 
ideal is most effectively realised for all members 
of the community. But only part of our life 
is wrought out in deliberate effort. A large 
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_ part of it consists in habitual action in accord- 
ance with the principles, rules, and customs 
which have already been developed and em- 
bodied in the accepted standard of the 
customary morality. Hence arises a conflict 
between the customary morality and the moral 
ideal. The moral ideal is accepted by the 
individual, and the sacrifice of his interests or 
of his life is made in obedience to the call of 
God, as the only mode of activity in which his 
whole nature can find complete satisfaction. 
The law that is laid upon him is the law of his 
Maker. It is also the law of his own nature, 
and in this consists its binding force. He 
realises his kinship with God, and he regards 
the necessity of obeying God as the necessity 
of his entire nature, the necessity of his whole 
being, and he expresses his sense of obligation 
in the words, “We ought to obey God rather 
than men.” The Bible view of the relation of 
the individual to the community has a distinct 
bearing upon some of the most difficult con- 
troversial questions of the day, such as the 
principle of passive resistance and the con- 
scientious objection to conscription for com- 
batant military service. 


CHAPTER X 
LITERATURE AND ART 
I. CHRISTIANITY AND LITERATURE 


HE Bible view of the literature of the 
world is one thing. The modern view 
of the Bible as literature is another. As 
literature, the Bible is a work of art. Unlike 
all other literatures, it is a Word of God. It 
stands by itself, a thing apart, unique, un- 
rivalled, incomparable. It contains an element 
to be met with nowhere else. It is a complete 
and final revelation of the mind of God to 
man. Its organic form is indissolubly bound 
up with its divine content and its palpitating 
life. It provides us with an organ for the 
discernment of the Truth. It furnishes us 
with a standard by which we are able to pass 
judgment on the literature of the world. 
I. The Bible as literature—In the Bible 


we discover the source and origin of every 
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noble form of literary expression. We have 
creative literature or poetry—epic, lyric, and 
dramatic, embodying verse, music, and action. 
We have discursive literature or prose—histori- 
cal, philosophical, and rhetorical, embodying 
facts, thoughts, and appeals. In lyric poetry 
we have national anthem, triumphal ode, dirge 
and elegy, psalm and prayer. In narrative 
prose we have epic and prophetic, incidental 
and constitutional, national and ecclesiastical 
history. In the Wisdom literature which covers 
the same field as modern philosophy and science, 
we have proverbs and parables, sonnets and 
fables, riddles and maxims, essays and dis- 
courses,encomiums and epigrams. In prophetic 
literature we have oracle and burden, doom 
song and lyric, emblem and vision, rhapsody 
and apocalypse. Here we see literature in 
every variety of form, always and everywhere 
at its highest and best. .-Every thought which 
breathes a Bible spirit is always noble, and 
this necessitates its embodiment in noble artistic 
literary form. Those who wish to study the 
Bible as literature will find much to direct and 
quicken thought in Professor R. G. Moulton’s 
Literary Study of the Bible, in his Modern 
Reader's Bible, in Professor J. W. V. Macbeth’s 
Might and Mirth of Literature, and in Dr 
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E. W. Bullinger’s Figures of Speech used in 
the Bible. In Literature and Dogma Matthew — 
Arnold deprecates the dogmatic content whilst 
he interprets the literary form and style of 
Holy Writ. 

It is one of the tragedies of modern life 
that in many of our modern educational 
institutions, in our colleges and _ universities 
and other centres for the propagation of the 
principles of modern culture, the study of the 
literature of the Bible has been replaced by 
the study of the pagan literature of Greece 
and Rome. This is the fruit of the Renais- 
sance. It is the root cause of the latent 
antagonism between modern culture and 
Christian faith. Ruskin deplores the fact. 
He sees illustrations of it in the substitution 
of Renaissance for Gothic, that is, pagan for 
Christian architecture. Classic art and classic 
literature should have been absorbed, digested, 
assimilated, subordinated, mastered, dominated, 
and redeemed by Christian faith, instead ot 
which the pagan spirit of classic literature has 
been cultivated to the detriment of the far 
higher and nobler: spirit of Christian culture 
embodied in the Old and New Testaments. 

“Even in literary form,” says Professor R. G. 
Moulton, “the world has produced nothing 
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_ greater than Jsazah; and the very difficulty of 
determining its literary form is so much evidence 
how cramped and imperfect literary criticism 
has been made by the confinement of its out- 
look to the single type of literature which has 
come to monopolise the name ‘classical.’ But 
when we proceed to the matter and thought of 
Isazah—the literary matter quite apart from 
the theology founded on it—how can we 
explain the neglect of such a masterpiece in 
our plans of liberal education? It is the boast 
of England and America that its higher educa- 
tion is religious in its spirit: why is it then 
that our youth are taught to associate exquisite- 
ness of expression, force of presentation, 
brilliance of imaginative picturing, only with 
literatures in which the prevailing matter and 
thought is on a low moral plane? Such a 
paradox is part of the paganism which came 
in with the Renaissance,.and which our higher 
education is still too conservative to shake off. 
The friends of literary education who rebel 
against the thought of so one-sided a culture 
have a definite issue to contend for: that at 
least Jsazah and /od should take their place 
beside Plato and Homer in the curricula of 
our colleges and schools.” 

A competent knowledge of the Bible is a 
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liberal education in itself. The Bible is an all- 
round book, a complete guide to life. It is 
the educators’ text-book, the business man’s 
vade mecum, the statesman’s treasury of choicest 
illustrations, the soldier’s complete armoury, 
whence he draws his most effective weapons 
for the protection of his own life and for the 
defeat of his foes. 

The most serious, the most vital, the most 
pressing problem of the present hour is that of the 
place of the Bible as the objective source and 
standard of Truth. Christianity stands or falls 
with the Bible. In Germany, wherever the 
Bible is openly repudiated, Christianity is 
abandoned. In England, wherever the Bible 
is neglected and doubted, Christianity is 
weakened. America is following hard in the 
same direction. Hence the danger of sending 
our sons to the universities lest they should 
lose their Christian faith, Hence the decay 
of the Church, the decline of the Sunday 
School, and the failure of Missions wherever 
the Bible is not honoured, believed, and obeyed 
and given its rightful place in the hearts and 
lives of the people. 

What is the alternative ? 

2. The literature of the world.—Modern 
thought takes its rise in Goethe (1749-1832). 
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He is the great genius who incarnates the 
‘vague and floating poetic pantheism which lies 
at the heart of the modern view of the world. 
He is the great high priest of modern culture, 
who bodies forth the unseen “ spirit of the age,” 
and gives to this airy nothing “a local habita- 
tion and a name.” In Spinoza (1632—1677) 
the ruling ideas of the modern view of the 
world were first expressed in philosophic form. 
Through Goethe they passed into literature, 
and through literature into the minds of those 
rationalistic men of science who, in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, wrote against 
the Christian view of the Bible as the vehicle 
of a supernatural revelation of the will of God 
to man. In the eighteenth century an attempt 
was made to adapt Christianity to the then 
prevailing anti-Christian philosophy of Deism. 
In the nineteenth century a similar attempt 
was made to adapt it to the then prevailing 
philosophy of Pantheism. “ Modernism” is an 
attempt to adapt it to the philosophic system 
of evolutionary monism which prevails in certain 
circles in the present day. 

But it is to Goethe that we must look as the 
master-mind, the fountain-head of this new 
view of the world which has captivated the 
“modern” mind and wrested, it from its 
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allegiance to the Bible view of Christian 
Truth. 

Goethe was a man of marvellous intellectual 
insight and literary power, a great poet, a great 
artist, a great creative genius, a great philo- 
sophical thinker. But in his innermost spirit he 
was deeply antagonistic to the mind of Christ. 
He was essentially sensitive and selfish. He 
had no sympathy with suffering. He detested 
the sight of pain. He was bitterly opposed to 
Christianity, and raised his voice with coarse 
rudeness against the Christian conception of a 
holy life. His philosophic pantheism entirely 
destroyed his moral sense. “ Are not God and 
Satan, Heaven and Hell, united in my own 
heart?” he exclaims, “I wish to be good and 
bad like nature.” 

To Goethe, Christ was only a myth. He 
never really existed. Owing to “the fable of 
Christ,” he said, the world would remain in 
darkness for 10,000 years. He had no belief 
in immortality. “A reasonable man throws 
from him the chimera of a future world.” “As _ 
a poet and an artist I am a polytheist. Asa 
naturalist and a thinker I am a pantheist,” 
said he, and pantheism has always been 
synonymous with immorality. Goethe never 
humbled, he never judged himself. He never 
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heard the voice of conscience. He “abolished 
~ the Devil and plugged up hell,” but in his last 
hours he had to confess, “ My life has been a 
tissue of pains and chagrins, and out of my 
seventy-five years I cannot count four weeks of 
pure enjoyment.” 

It is not far from Goethe the Pantheist to 
Strauss the Naturalist and the repudiation of 
the Christian faith, and it is not much farther 
from Strauss the Naturalist to Nietzsche the 
joyful Atheist and the repudiation of Christian 
morality. Nor does it take long to translate 
_ these ideas into the practical counsels of Bis- 
marck and Bernhardi. Ideas are always the 
precursors of history. The philosophy of the 
thinkers of one generation becomes the policy 
of the statesmen of the next. 

The literature of the world is the noblest 
effort of human genius devoting itself to the 
elucidation of the ideal. . But as an alternative 
to and a substitute for the literature of the 
Bible, it is a literature of unbelief, and the 
penalty of unbelief is perpetual unrest. 


2. CHRISTIANITY AND ART 


The so-called conflict between science and 
religion is paralleled by similar conflicts be- 
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tween science and literature, science and philo- 
sophy, and science and art. Ruskin deprecates 
undue arrogance in pressing the claims of 
science, and thereby distorting our view of the 
world as a whole. 

In truth there is mo necessary conflict 
between science and any other branch of 
culture, provided that both rest on the sure 
basis of Christian Truth. Rightly understood, 
all the various branches of Christian culture 
form one coherent, consistent, harmonious 
whole. Our motto should be, not “ art for art’s — 
sake,” but “science and art for man, and man 
for God.” ’ 

The Bible view of art regards it as one of 
the richest gifts of God to mankind. To man- 
kind in general, not specially to the Christian 
Church or to Christian peoples. The artistic 
instinct is a universal human phenomenon. It 
should be consecrated to God. It must not be 
allowed to antagonise the high seriousness or 
to imperil the moral purpose of life. The 
association of art with worship may at certain 
stages of Christian life be found helpful to 
devotion. But in due time the artistic acces- 
sories of worship are outgrown and left behind. 
In the clear consciousness of eternal realities, 
types and shadows and sensuous symbols are 
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_no longer needed. They become a hindrance 
rather thana help. They belong to the infancy 
rather than to the maturity of the religious 
consciousness of the Christian worshipper. 
The vocation of art is to transcend nature, to 
elucidate the ideal, to reveal the eternal in the 
form of the beautiful, and thus to express in 
world-powerful dome and heaven-piercing spire, 
in noble oratorio, impressive canvas and sculp- 
tured stone, some new and vivid suggestion of 
a supernatural reality higher than anything 
which the mind perceives or the material world 
contains. 

All the liberal arts are the gift of God, which 
He imparts indifferently to believers and un- 
believers alike. Christianity does not estrange 
art or science, literature or philosophy, but finds 
a place for all and desires that all human life 
may be both permeated and radiated thereby. 


CHAPTER XI 
ETHICS AND AMUSEMENTS 
I. CHRISTIANITY AND ETHICS 


HE nature of Ethics.—Ethics is another 
name for Morality. It is the science of 
conduct. It is not a matural science like psy- 
chology, which distinguishes the elements of 
mind or consciousness, and traces the laws in 
accordance with which they naturally arise, or 
happen, or come to pass. There are three 
ultimate aspects or phases of Mind—Intellect, 
Feeling, and Will. Corresponding with these 
three aspects there ‘are three normal sciences, 
or regulative bodies of doctrine, which prescribe 
rules with a view to the attainment of three 
distinctive ideals or ends. Logic is the doctrine 
regulative of thought, with a view to Truth. 
Misthetics is the doctrine regulative of feeling, 
with a view to Beauty. Ethics is the doctrine 
regulative of action, with a view to Goodness. 
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. Of these three sciences, Logic is comparatively 
well developed, Ethics less perfectly, Aésthetics 
least of all. Logic determines the truth of our 
thoughts, Esthetics the value of our feelings, 
Ethics the rightness of our actions. Logic, 
Esthetics, and Ethics are xormal sciences, 
which prescribe rules for certain phases of 
mental life, of which the mzatural science of 
psychology takes account as they naturally 
happen, or come to pass. 

Ethics is a normal not a natural science. 
It is a regulative body of doctrine, a discipline 
prescribed with a view to making action what 
it ought to be. We must distinguish between 
psychological facts and ethical principles. Psy- 
chology investigates action; Ethics regulates it. 
Psychology explains a fact; Ethics prescribes 
a discipline. We derive the word Ethics from 
éthos (€90s), manners, morals, customs—adopted, 
regulated, prescribed; not from éthos (700s), 
character, disposition, nature. Ethics is not a 
natural science explaining what is. It is a 
normal science, prescribing what. ought to be. 

The scope of Ethics.—Ethics deals with 
three problems: (1) the Standard. What is 
right conduct? What constitutes virtue? 
What is the essence of duty? What is the 
ultimate end of action? What is goodness? 
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What is it that a man ought todo? What is 
the nature of the moral ideal? (2) The Sanc- 
tion—What is there to induce us to do what 
we believe to be right? What is the nature 
of moral obligation? Where is the motive to 
right action to come from? (3) The Faculty 
—wWhat are the springs of human action? 
What is the nature of the moral sentiment? 
What is conscience? By what elements of our 
nature do we perceive the difference between 
right and wrong? 

Systems of Ethics.—Three distinct answers 
have been given to these questions, and three 
systems of Ethics have been elaborated in 
accordance with these three answers—Egoism, 
Utilitarianism, and Intuitionism. 

Egoism declares that the end of action is the 
pleasure of the agent or actor. Moral char- 
acter is resolved into prudence, or the consistent 
pursuit of self-interest well understood. The 
existence of a principle of disinterested action, 
benevolence, or sympathy in man _ which 
prompts him to moral action altogether apart 
from his own interest, is denied. The system 
embodies two fundamental errors: (1) that the 
only springs of a man’s action are his own 
pleasure and pain, and (2) that the man’s own 
pleasure is to be identified with that which is 
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morally right. The leading advocates of this 
system are the Cyrenaics, the Epicureans, 
Hobbes, Locke, Mandevil, and Helvetius. 

Utilitarianism declares that the criterion of 
right and wrong is to be found, not in the 
pleasure of the individual, but in the happiness 
of the community. In the phrase popularised 
by Bentham, the ultimate standard of morality 
is “the greatest good of the greatest number.” 
Actions are right if they produce happiness, 
wrong if they produce pain. The weakness of 
Utilitarianism lies in its inability to supply a 
sufficient motive for doing the right. It cannot 
account for the binding nature of our feeling of 
moral obligation, the majestic force of our sense 
of duty, or the imperative nature of the call to 
sacrifice ourselves for the sake of others. The 

leading advocates of this system are Cumber- 
~ land, Hume, Bentham, Paley, Austin, James 
Mill, J. S. Mill, and Bain. 

Lntuttionism declares that an act is immedi- 
ately perceived, felt, and known to be right or 
wrong, apart from the consequences which flow 
from it. In every choice of the human will 
there is a right and a wrong, and these may 
always be known. Moral distinctions are 
eternal and immutable, they are ultimate or 
simple notions capable of immediate recogni- 
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tion, but incapable of further definition. This 
system penetrates the inmost recesses of our 
moral consciousness, but it lacks a definite 
objective standard of right and wrong. It 
tends to become changeable, subjective, arbi- 
trary. It yields a categorical imperative, but 
it does not give us the direction we require to 
enable us to apply it to particular cases. The 
leading advocates of this system are Cudworth, 
Clarke, Woolaston, Shaftesbury, Butler, Hutche- 
son, Price, Adam Smith, and Kant. 

Each of these three systems, Egoism, Utili- 
tarianism, and Intuitionism, contains an element 
of truth, but each in turn is seen to be imper- 
fect, inadequate, and incomplete. It does not 
reveal the standard, it does not explain the 
faculty, it does not supply the motive or sanc- 
tion by which we are enabled to live the moral 
life. 

What is the difference between morality and 
religion? Or, since Christianity is the only 
true religion, the only religion proper to our 
time, what is the real relation between Chris- 
tianity and Ethics? Matthew Arnold says, 
“ Religion is morality touched with emotion.” 
It is nothing of the kind. Morality is the 
righteousness of the law; Christianity is the 
righteousness of Christ. Morality, the righteous- 
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ness of the law, is the result of our own effort. 
It always falls short of its goal. It proceeds 
from an abnormal, fallen nature. It is tainted 
at the source. It cannot atone for sin. It can 
never satisfy God. Christianity, the righteous- 
ness of Christ, is the result of an act of God, 
the act of redeeming love, an act which ex- 
tinguishes guilt. It is a righteousness bestowed, 
not a righteousness attained; a fortune inherited, 
not a salary earned. The shedding of the 
blood of Christ changes things. It releases us 
from the bonds of sin. It produces a new 
creature. It imparts a new nature. It fur- 
nishes new instincts. It creates new sanctions, 
new motives, new ideals. The motive powers 
which produce the fruits of the spirit are pro- 
vided for in the instincts of the new creature. 
When we receive Christ we receive everything 
that is in Christ. We receive His righteous- 
ness, His holiness, His humility. We receive 
a new frame of mind. Good works flow from 
it, not it from them. The water-wheel turns 
because it has the power, not in order to get it. 
We work from holiness, not to it. Good works 
are the consequence of our salvation, not the 
cause of it. The “filthy rags” of self-righteous 
morality are exchanged for the “white robes” 
of the righteousness of Christ. Natural 
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morality, the morality of the unregenerate, 
is evil kept under control. Christian morality, 
the morality of the regenerate, is the fruit of 
the Spirit. 


2, CHRISTIANITY AND AMUSEMENTS 


The sovereignty of God covers the whole 
field of human life. It extends to the sphere 
of our pleasures and our amusements. Our 
relation to the world is governed by our rela- 
tion to God. We are not here to waste our 
lives in useless dissipation. We are here for 
a purpose. We are here to win something. 
We are here to achieve something. We are 
here by divine appointment. We are here 
for the glory of God. The starting-point of 
every Christian motive is not self, and not 
man, but God. We are here, not for our own 
sake, and not merely for the sake of others, 
but for the fulfilment ‘of the purpose of God. 
We are here to serve God in the world, not to 
escape from it, and not to serve ourselves in 
it. We live the whole of our life under the 
very eyes of God. The Majesty of God is 
ever before us. He has made us for Himself. 
He has not made us happy, but He has made 
us great. We are pilgrims, not in the sense 
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that we are marching through a world with 
which we have no concern, but in the sense 
that every step of the way we must remember 
that our next step may be through the portal 
of eternity. Christianity places us in the 
presence of God. The fear of God controls 
the whole of our activity and conditions the 
whole of our life. We have nothing in common 
with those who spend their energies and waste 
their time in futile attempts to find an answer 
to the ridiculous inquiry, How to be happy 
without God. The serious interpretation of 
life is the true one. It is the Bible view of 
life. It honours God. It ennobles man. It 
imparts to him a healthy serenity of mind. It 
teaches him a habit of heroism that never fails. 

In the light of this fact, what is the true 
attitude of the Christian toward the pleasures 
and the amusements of the world? It is 
given in the three brief aphorisms of 1 Corin- 
thians x. 23 and vi. 12: 


I. All things are lawful for me, but all 
things are not expedient—They do 
not expedite. 

2. All things are lawful for me, but all 
things edify not—They do not 
recreate, 
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3. All things are lawful for me, but I 
will not be brought under the power 
of any—They do not liberate. 


It is not that I may not. It is that I wei 
not. I was made to .be my own master. 
When He said, “Have thou dominion,’ He 
made me sovereign of myself, and of the 
world. The time is short. Let there be 
expedition, not impediments. The demands 
on my strength are exhausting. Let there 
be recreation, not dissipation. The soul is 
constructed for sovereignty. Let there be 
liberty, not fascination, which always ends in 
slavery. 

There is a certain elevation of tone, a cer- 
tain serenity of temper, a certain nobility of 
character, below which the true Christian never 
falls, We see it in the early Christian believer, 
the Protestant martyr, the Puritan reformer, 
the Evangelical preacher. There are seven 
deadly things upon which they have placed a 
ban as things that bear the hall-mark of the 
devil — fascinating, dissipating impedimenta, 
designed to poison the atmosphere, to lower the 
temperature, and to soil the purity of Christian 
devotion. They are the racecourse, the 
theatre, the dancing-saloon, the billiard-room, 
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the card-table, the gambling-den, and the per- 


- nicious novel. 


What is the Bible view of these seven forms 
of amusement? Are they lawful? Yes, all 
things are lawful, and to the pure, all things 
are pure. But do they expedite, or do they 
act as impediments, blocking the way to the 
attainment of the true goal of life? Do they 
recreate, or do they dissipate those moral and 
spiritual forces by which men live and thrive, 
and grow great? Do they elevate, ennoble, 
and liberate the mind, or do they weave around 
the wings of the soul the web of a fatal 
fascination, which chains it down to earth, 
causes it to forsake its native air, and vacate 
the throne of its own proper spiritual. dominion, 
its own proper sovereign power? “My son, if 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not” (Prov. 
i. 10). 


CHAPTER XII 
COMMERCE AND POLITICS 
I. COMMERCE 


HRISTIANITY is a life-system. It is 

a consistent, coherent, world-embracing 
principle, bringing the whole of our life into 
happy accord with the known will of God. It 
covers the whole of life—individual, domestic, 
ecclesiastical, civic, national, and international. 
It stands for the inviolable sanctity of the 
moral law in every department of life. Business 
is not secular. The State is not profane. The 
whole world belongs to God. Christianity 
stands for the universal prevalence of the 
sovereign will of God in every sphere of life. 
God is Sovereign in the State as well as in the 
Church, in the warehouse as well as in the 
home, in the romping pleasure-ground as well 
as in the strenuous workroom. Christianity is 
not exclusively an ecclesiastical and a domestic 
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affair. It is a world-system, embracing and 
maintaining the authority of God in politics 
and finance as well as in the Church, in 
pleasure and business as well as in the home. 
It has to do with the laws of the accumulation 
of wealth as well as with the care of the poor. 
Trade, the occupation of the skilled handi- 
craftsman, industry, the employment of labour 
in the production of articles of manufacture 
and commerce, the exchange and distribution 
of the goods produced, are all alike spheres of 
life in which Christianity upholds and maintains 
the supremacy of the moral law and the 
universal authority of the sovereign will of 
God. The Christian is committed to the 
advocacy and the practice of a high standard 
of commercial morality. Sharp practices, 
immoral customs, and trade lies have no place 
in the conduct of the true Christian. It is not 
true that the scrupulously honest must go to 
the wall, that success in business is incompatible 
with strict integrity, that to live in the com- 
mercial world you must adopt a lower ethical 
code. But if it were true and if honesty were 
not the best policy, that would afford no ground 
for the abandonment of the Christian code of 
honour in the conduct of business. It is still 
true that “lying lips are an abomination unto 
8 
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the Lord ” (Prov. xii. 22), and that “the getting 
of treasures by a lying tongue is a vanity 
tossed to and fro of them that seek death” 
(Prov. xxi. 6). “Is not the life more than meat, 
the body than raiment ?” (Matt. vi. 25). Is not 
the man more than money? Are not persons 
before profits? “What shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” (Mark viii. 36). Our ethical code, our © 
standard of commercial honour, must include 
a wholesome regard for honesty and a manly 
love of truth. There is a chivalry of the mart 
and a moral principle of the exchange from the 
incidence of which there is no escape, and he 
who ignores the imperative demand of the 
moral sentiment for truth, honour, and integrity 
of spirit in the sphere of trade, industry, and 
commerce will have to answer for it before the 
judgment-seat of Christ. How can a man go 
through the world with erect head and firm 
step when he demeans himself to the level of 
the common cheat and pawns his soul for a 
handful of halfpence? The endeavour to live 
and thrive without moral principle is of the 
devil. The first necessity of the Christian life 
is a clear conscience. The market may have 
its martyrdoms as well as the pulpit, and trade 
its heroisms as well as war. He knows nothing 
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of the true temper and spirit of Christ, nothing 
of the wonder and the glory of the Bible out- 
look on life, who is not prepared to sacrifice 
a temporal gain rather than surrender the in- 
corruptible integrity of his soul. 


Be POETICS 


Christianity has to do with the government 
of the world as well as with the salvation of 
the sinner. We belong to two spheres, to the 
State as well as to the Church, and God is 
sovereign in both. All the nations belong to 
God. He created them, and He alone has the 
right to rule over them. It is true that he 
delegates His authority to men. But their 
authority is a derived and not an independent 
authority. It is always an authority which is 
derived from Him. “By Me kings reign, and 
princes decree justice” (Prov. viii. 15). The 
“powers that be”—ze. the really valid 
authorities—are those that are ordained of 
God. Not every usurper who obtains the 
sceptre of power but those only whom God 
ordains are the instruments of divine govern- 
ment acting under the sanction and invested 
with the authority of God. The powers that 
be are instruments of the divine will acting 
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under divine authority and ruling under 
divine control. 

The doctrine of the universal sovereignty of 
God has been challenged by two great, world- 
wide, modern movements—by the atheism of 
the French Revolution at the beginning of the 
last century; and by the pantheism of German 
“Kultur” at the beginning of this. In each 
case the challenge and the usurpation has led 
to a devastating, world-wide war. French 
atheism dethroned God and placed man upon 
the vacant seat. The Christian doctrine of 
the sovereignty of God was displaced by the 
newly invented theory of the sovereignty of 
the people. In place of the sovereign will of 
God and the universal cogency of the moral 
law we get the sovereign will of the people 
and the capricious and lawless tyranny of the 
fickle will of man. German pantheism grasped 
the significance of the organic unity of the 
nation, and _ substituted for the fictitious 
sovereignty of the people an equally godless 
theory of the sovereignty of the State. Again 
God is dethroned, the moral law as the highest 
expression of the will of God is set at naught. 
The will of the State is the supreme law. 
Expediency is placed above the claims of 
honour, of good faith, and moral obligation. 
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“Necessity knows no law.” “There is no 
power higher than the State.” These are the 
maxims of the new doctrine of Government 
which puts the State in the place of God. The 
final arbiter of the destiny of man is the might 
of the strongest, against whose iron will and 
cruel wrong the weak have no right of appeal. 
Such is the issue at stake in the great world- 
wide conflict of the present hour. The Bible 
view of the world admonishes us that Christian 
politics is not the result of dynastic ambition, 
it is not the outcome of the usurper’s grasp for 
power, it is not the fruit of the clash of diver- 
gent economic interests. Christian politics is 
an expression of the sovereign will of God, 
who delegates His authority to men whom He 
ordains, to bear the sword, to execute His will, 
and to rule in the fear of God. “He that 
ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear 
of God” (2 Sam. xxiii. 3). 


CHAPTER XIII 
WAR AND DESTINY 
I. CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 


AN a Christian be a soldier? Is the 
& practice of war compatible with the 
precepts of the Sermon onthe Mount? These 
are deep and searching questions, sounding the 
depths and penetrating to the innermost recesses 
of the Christian conscience. In order to arrive 
at a true and satisfying answer to these 
questions we must clear our minds of certain 
widely prevalent misconceptions, and we must 
be prepared to face the consequences, if an 
examination of the sources of our faith should 
reveal the fact that Christianity is not so mild 
and gentle a system and not nearly so averse 
to the application of force and the shedding of 
blood as we had supposed. 

And, first, we must recognise the fact that 
Christianity is to be identified with the whole 
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Bible, and not with the New Testament alone. 
Christianity has its roots in the past. “The 
spirit of Christ was in the prophets” of the 
Old Testament, “testifying beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ and the glory that should 
follow” (1 Pet. i. 11). The New Testament 
consists of a body of “occasional” writings. It 
does not contain a code of laws defining the 
duty of the Christian in every relation of life, 
but it does supply us with the principle and 
the spirit of the Christian life in every conceiv- 
able circumstance. It builds upon the founda- 
tions of the Old Testament, and it develops 
and carries forward the principles therein 
revealed to the higher reaches and the nobler 
ranges of spiritual life. 

Broadly speaking, we may say that Genesis 
ixi. contains a revelation of the sovereign will 
of God respecting the principles of Divine 
Government in, relation to all mankind, to 
all the nations of the world. Genesis xii. 
to Malachi develops the principles of Divine 
Government in relation to the life of the nation 
of Israel. The New Testament incorporates, 
confirms, and fulfils all that has gone before, 
and adds thereto the principle of Divine 
Government in relation to the Church, the 
disciples of Christ, the individual Christian, and 
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the Christian home. Christianity does not 
rethresh threshed straw. In dealing with the 
nations of the world the will of God was 
already revealed. ‘God saw that the wicked- 
ness of man was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of the thoughts of his heart. 
was only evil continually” (Gen. vi. 5). “The 
earth also was corrupt before God, and the 
earth was filled with violence” (Gen. vi. 11). 
Hence the Flood and the peopling of the earth 
with a new race, or rather with a new beginning 
of the same race, in Noah. But the heart of 
man was still unchanged, and in course of time 
the earth would again have become “ filled with 
violence.” Hence the restraining ordinance of 
God: “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed” (Gen. ix. 6), valid — 
alike for all mankind, for the Jew and the 
Christian, and for men of every race under the 
sun. And the reason for this ordinance was 
not merely the utilitarian purpose of preserving 
human life, but the: deeper reason and the 
divine purpose of preserving the honour and 
glory of God. “For in the image of God 
made He man” (Gen. ix. 6). For man’s sake? 
Yes, indeed. But much more for the sake of 
God: “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.” There is nothing in 
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the rest of the Old Testament and nothing in 
the New Testament to reverse this ordinance 
of God. It is re-enacted in the sixth com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt not kill” (Ex. xx. 13). 
It is confirmed and carried deep down into the 
region of legislation for the heart in the Sermon 
on the Mount: “Whosoever is angry, whoso- 
ever shall say Raca, or Thou fool, shall be 
in danger of the judgment, of the council, of 
hell fire” (Matt. v. 22). The Sermon on the 
Mount does not destroy, it fulfils; it does not 
reverse, it intensifies the commandments of 
God in the Old Testament. The sayings “by 
them of old time” which are reversed by our 
Lord in the Sermon on the Mount.are not the 
commandments of God, but the traditions of 
the scribes. “Thou shalt hate thine enemy” 
is a perverted addition to, and not an integral 
part of, the Word of God. It is not to be 
found anywhere in the Old Testament. 

The principles of the Sermon on the Mount 
are universally practicable and _ universally 
valid for all time. They are as obligatory 
upon communities as they are upon individuals. 
But they must be interpreted in the sense in 
which they were intended to be understood, 
and applied in the way in which they were 
intended to be applied. When Christ said, . 
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“ Resist not evil,” He did not mean that the 
magistrate must not restrain the vice of the 
criminal, or that the soldier must not defend 
his country from the violence of her foes. He 
did not mean that crime and violence must be 
allowed to go on unmolested and unrestrained. 
What He did mean to inculcate was the elimi- 
nation of selfishness, not the elimination of 
justice. What He did command was the pre- 
servation of a spirit of forbearance and personal 
self-sacrifice, not the condoning of wrong and 
the sacrifice of righteousness. The claims of 
holiness are eternal, and the principles of 
righteousness can never be sacrificed without 
doing dishonour to God. The claims of love 
are always consonant with the claims of justice, 
and the claims of peace are always conditioned 
by the obligations of the moral law. There is 
no hate in our patriotism. There is no want 
of love and goodwill in the attitude of the 
magistrate who executes judgment upon the 
criminal, or in that of the soldier who de- 
fends his country against the fury of her cruel 
foes. 

It is perfectly true that in a large and 
general way the cause of war is avarice, am- 
bition, lust of power, and all manner of evil 
passions in men; but it is not true that evil 
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passions are the cause of all wars, or that all wars 
are necessarily wrong. On the contrary, the 
attitude of Belgium in defending her country 
against the unprincipled invasion of Germany 
was one of self-sacrificing regard for the right. 
Her war with Germany is just, necessary, 
inevitable. For England also there was no 
alternative but to draw the sword in the interest 
of justice, or to cover herself with everlasting 
shame by remaining aloof in the enjoyment of 
a guilty neutrality. 

The employment of force is not the same 
thing as the practice of evil. Force in itself is 
neutral. The authority which legitimates its 
employment is the moral purpose with which 
it is employed, and the limits within which its 
employment is valid are the limits within which 
its employment tends to the fulfilment of the 
moral law. 

Peace is never absolutely and unconditionally 
enjoined as one of the prime necessities of life. 
It is always conditioned by the prior claims of 
righteousness, “The wisdom which is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable” (Jas. iii. 
17). “If it be possible, as much as lieth in 
you, live peaceably with all men” (Rom. xii. 
18). There is such a thing as a holy war, and 
there is such a thing as a guilty peace. The 
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soldier enlists in order to save, to defend, to 
preserve life, not to destroy it. He imperils 
and sacrifices his own life in order to secure 
and to safeguard the life of his relatives, com- 
patriots, and friends. 

Christianity does not ignore the fact of sin. 
God has instituted magistrates by reason of 
sin. Sin necessitates magistrates, police, army, 
navy, and war. As long as sin remains there 
will of necessity remain the sword of justice to 
execute judgment against civil wrong, the sword 
of order to put down rebellion and civil com- 
motion, and the sword of war to restrain the 
violence of external foes. 

In the main the will of God in relation to 
these matters is unfolded in the Old Testament. 
Incidentally they are referred to in the New 
Testament, 2g. in Romans xiii, but nearly 
always in the light of truths already revealed 
and taken for granted. “ My kingdom is not 
of this world” (John xviii, 36). “Render 
therefore unto Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s” 
(Matt. xxii. 21). “Who made Me a judge or 
a divider over you?” (Luke xii. 14). God 
has already appointed rulers for the kingdoms 
of this world and judges to execute judgment 
in the earth. The office of Christ is not one 
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- which overthrows ‘the previous appointments 
of God, but one which confirms these appoint- 
ments and refers us to them for the justice of 
God which they are appointed to mediate to 
us. We belong to two spheres, to the Church 
and to the State,and God is Sovereign in both. 
The State is not secular; the administration of 
justice is not profane. Both are spheres in 
which the ultimate source of authority is the 
sovereign will of God. In the Church the 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal. We 
do not pass resolutions for the manufacture of 
munitions and the enlistment of recruits at our 
church meetings. These things are not un- 
christian, but they belong to another sphere, 
which other sphere is nevertheless a sphere in 
which also the supreme authority is the sovereign 
will of God. Inthe State as well as in the 
Church, God has His agents and makes His 
appointments. Obedience to Cesar is, within 
limits (ze. in relation to the things that are 
Cesar’s), a part of the will of God, and a direct 
command of Jesus Christ. The magistrate is 
clothed with authority by the fact of his 
appointment by God. “He beareth not the 
sword in vain; for he is the minister of God, a 
revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil” (Rom. xiii. 4). 
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2. CHRISTIANITY AND DESTINY 


War and destiny. The destiny of England. 
The destiny of Germany. What is to be the 
final verdict of History? Who is to say the 
last word? Is the final decision to be deter- 
mined by some law of biological necessity, the 
survival of the fittest, the might of the strongest, 
or the savotr faire of the astutest? Is there 
no power higher than the State? Or is there, 
inwoven into the constitution of things, a moral 
order, a scale of worth and a personal provi- 
dence or a presiding intelligence able to carry 
out its august decree, Prat justicia ruat celum ? 
Is there a moral constitution of the universe? 
Is there a living God, “a God of knowledge, 
by whom actions (ze. His own actions) are 
weighed” (1 Sam. ii. 3), so that He is able 
to keep control of the events of history, and 
through all the happenings of the centuries to 
work out and to accomplish His own predestined 
purpose and His sovereign will? That is the 
question of destiny. What is destiny? What 
is it that speaks the final and decisive word ? 
What is it that co-ordinates and controls and 
conquers all things? 

The idea of destiny is the mightiest of all 
the ideas that have ever ascended the throne of 
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the human mind and held undisputed sway 
over the thoughts of men. In different ages 
of the world’s history it has clothed itself in 
different dress, it has embodied itself in different 
forms and expressed itself in different language, 
but in every age the idea of destiny—universal, 
inevitable, inexorable, irrevocable destiny—has 
been one of the grandest and most awe-inspir- 
ing conceptions of the human mind. 

1. To the ancients, destiny is Fate—The 
ancient world recognised the existence of deities. 
And there were many of them. But they were 
not supreme. Behind them there was a force 
which they could not control, a power they 
could not gainsay. And this ultimate over- 
ruling and determining power they called 
Moira—Fate. Fate was the power behind 
the gods and above the gods—the power that 
overruled the will of gods and men alike, 
This ultimate supreme and sovereign power 
was variously conceived. (1) It was some- 
times conceived of as supreme Jealousy, strik- 
ing down the proud, the prosperous, and the 
prominent, and thus maintaining its own un- 
rivalled exaltation and power. (2) It was 
sometimes conceived of as supreme Malignity, 
bent upon universal destruction, devastation, 
and ruin, (3) It was sometimes conceived of 
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as supreme Force, blind Fate, unreasoning, 
unreflecting, but overruling and imposing its 
blind but sovereign will upon all. (4) It was 
sometimes conceived of as supreme Vengeance, 
Nemesis, relentless retribution, pursuing and 
overtaking and executing vengeance upon the 
wrong-doer. 

2. To the moderns, destiny is Justice.— 
Modern as well as ancient philosophers believe 
in a supreme destiny or Fate, which overrules 
all the processes of nature and all the events 
of human history. They revel in the idea of 
the universal reign of law, the uniformity of 
nature, the inevitable, the-inexorable, and the 
irrevocable sequence of cause and effect. This 
modern conception of destiny rises above the 
ancient conception of Fate in several important 
particulars. Itignores the thought of jealousy. 
It rejects the thought of malignity. It is 
sometimes inclined to accept the pagan con- 
ception of blind fate, and it would explain the 
great earthquakes at San Francisco and Val- 
paraiso from this standpoint. But it dwells 
chiefly on the aspect of destiny as Justice, 
Nemesis, Vengeance, ruthless, resistless, relent- 
less, retributive Justice. In this respect it 
approaches very near to the Christian con- 
ception of destiny as the result of Divine Provi- 
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_ dence, sovereign Justice, sovereign Love. In 
modern thought the idea of Nemesis is wedded 
to the idea of Justice. All history falls within 
the domain of law. All history is a_pro- 
cess revealing the relentless working of the 
force of Nemesis, or Justice. All history 
reveals the central figure of Justice as the great 
controlling power by which the course of events 
and the history of the world is governed and 
controlled. Modern thought does not regard 
the supreme power, fate, or destiny by which 
the world-forces are controlled as indifferent or 
malignant, but rather as impartial and relent- 
less, and above all things just. The reason 
why we feel that the Allies must triumph over 
their opponents in this awful war is because we 
know that our cause is just, and we are con- 
vinced that Justice must prevail. The convic- 
tion that Justice reigns supreme above all 
things is inwoven into the very texture and 
substance of modern thought. And a very 
noble and inspiring conception it is. It 
teaches us that morality is of the essence of 
things that endure, that moral causes govern 
the rise and fall of men and nations, that it is 
‘not given to any man, and least of all to the 
wicked, to hold back the movement, or to sway 
the scales of Justice, or to avert the slow but 
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sure execution of her decrees. Wrong must 
ultimately prove itself weak and perish. The 
only true and lasting might is not material but 
moral force, the force which springs from the 
fountain of right. The rise and fall of nations 
takes place in accordance with the inexorable 
decrees of an unyielding Fate which places 
death at the heart of sin. Beneath the will of 
the individual and the caprice of the lawless, 
there lives the force of a relentless power which 
has its way with us, not we our way with it, 
There is a moral constitution in the universe 
with which ultimately all things must square, 
Time, the great arbiter, renders all decisions 
on the side of right. Whatever may be the 
course of events in the meantime, we may rest 
assured that ultimately, despite the craft of the 
cunning and the wiles of the wicked, Justice, 
Fate, Destiny, Nemesis, call it by what name 
you like, will crystallise into law its imperial 
will. 

3. To the Christian, destiny is sovereign 
Love.—The world and all that it contains is a 
sphere of unwearied, unexhausted, unconquered 
love. The God who reigns above and works 
His sovereign will is One whose sovereign 
will is love. He is ever cherishing and ever 
executing a purpose of love. Not one of His 
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purposes ever fails; not one of His children 
is ever lost. “All things are working together 
for good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called according to His purpose ” 
(Rom. viii. 28). “There shall not a hair of 
your head perish” (Luke xxi. 18). “Are not 
five sparrows sold for two farthings? and not 
one of them is forgotten before God” (Luke 


xii. 6). “Ye shall hear of wars and rumours 
of wars; see that ye be not troubled” (Matt. 
xxiv. 6). “But when ye shall hear of wars 


and commotions, e ot terrified” (Luke xxi. 9), 
“ And when these things begin to come to pass, 
then look up” (Luke xxi. 28). “They that 
trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, 
which cannot be removed, but abideth for ever. 
As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
so the Lord is round about His people, from 
henceforth even for ever” (Ps. cxxv. I, 2). 
Christianity does not ignore the fact of evil. 
It does not despise the power of evil. It does 
not say all things ave good. It does not deny 
the existence of evil, the fact of sin and the 
necessity of atonement by proclaiming with 
Pantheism, that, “Whatever is, is right.” 
Christianity does not say that all things are 
working together for good to everybody. It 
does not teach universalism. It teaches that 
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there are two paths, two ends, and two 
destinies. To the one, fadeless ages of eternal 
glory; to the other, a dark and menacing 
future ending in a fearful doom. “He that 
is unjust, let him be unjust still” (Rev. xxii. 
11). That is the Christian conception of 
destiny. To the unjust and the ungodly it 
is involved in mystery; but, to the Christian, 
life moves on to no impotent conclusion. It 
moves on to a future of infinite glory, infinite 
goodness, and infinite love. That is the 
triumphant conclusion of life. The Dead 
March of our earthly pilgrimage ends in the 
crossing of the river, in the meeting of the 
Shining Ones, in the ascent of the Hill of God, 
in the vision of the. golden streets, in the 
entrance into the Holy City to the strains of 
the Hallelujah Chorus. The Lord God Omni- 
potent reigneth. That is the Christian con- 
ception of destiny.. It is the triumph of holy, 
sovereign Love. All tears turned to the water 
of life. All the lost love found again and 
found for ever. All bereaved souls restored 
again and restored for ever by the power of 
omnipotent, sovereign, holy Love. 


CHAPTER XIV 
GOD AND THE WORLD 
1. THE BIBLE VIEW OF GOD 


OD is fully revealed to us in His holy 
Word.—Onur earliest and simplest con- 
ception of God is probably the truest. Our 
godly fathers and our pious mothers knew God 
personally. They had .access to Him. They 
had intercourse with Him. The truth of what 
they told us about Him was guaranteed by 
the incontrovertible evidence of their own 
personal experience. God was really there. 
He knew everything about them. He saw 
them and heard them. He spoke to them, 
answered their prayers, rebuked, forgave, com- 
forted, and directed them, and was with them 
every day of their lives. They met Him and 
talked with Him in their prayers. They met 
Him and heard Him talking to them in their 
reading of His holy Word. Their intercourse 
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with God was no fictitious psychological 
illusion. It was no imaginary subjective 
hallucination. He was a real person, and 
they had real touch and converse and contact 
with Him. 

The unbroken continuity of personal contact 
with God Himself is perpetuated from genera- 
tion to generation. The children of godly 
parents and the disciples of Christian teachers, 
pastors, missionaries, and men of God are 
initiated into the same real experience of 
personal contact with God, and this experience 
is renewed and vivified by the habit of daily 
converse with God in prayer and in the reading 
of the Word. The Lord our God is with us 
as He was with our fathers. 

2. God is only imperfectly revealed to us 
in Nature and Reason.—When we begin to 
analyse our experience and to rationalise our 
knowledge of God, we lose much of the 
certainty of our knowledge and much of the 
reality of our experience. God is no longer 
what He was to us. Another has taken His 
place. He is no longer definite and accessible. 
He has become abstract and inconceivable. 
We are dealing not with a person, but with 
a force. The cosmological argument proves 
Him to be a first cause. The teleological 
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argument proves Him to be an abstract in- 
telligence. The ontological argument proves 
Him to be a real existence. But we cannot 
love an absolute cause. We cannot worship 
an abstract intelligence. We cannot adore an 
infinite existence. We can neither approach 
nor conceive this philosophic substitute for the 
personal God whom we knew and loved and 
worshipped in our earlier days. The God 
whom we can excogitate out of our own 
subjective consciousness, and whose existence 
we can prove from the deliverances of our 
Own reason, is not the God whose love 
we can experience and whose will we 
can get to know from the revelation which 
He has given us of Himself in His written 
Word. 

3. God is made definite in Jesus Christ.— 
We experience great difficulty in picturing to 
our imagination or in grasping by our intellect 
a true conception of God. There is a want of 
definiteness in any conception of God that we 
can frame for ourselves. Our idea of God is 
essentially indefinite and vast and vague. We 
cannot love an eternal energy. We cannot 
open our heart to an abstract tendency. We 
cannot pray to an aggregation of attributes. 
And God knew that we should have this 
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difficulty, and He has provided for it in the 
incarnation. “No man hath seen God at any 
time; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him” 
(John i. 18). “He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father” (John xiv. 9). We behold 
the Father in the face of Jesus Christ. He 
satisfies the soul’s deep need for something 
definite, something concrete, something per- 
sonal, something that will body forth to 
us the Eternal God as a loving Father, 
whose infinite compassion and boundless grace 
awakens our responsive worship and _ our 
deepest love. ‘ 

4. God is made accessible in the Holy 
Spirit.—In the presence of Jesus Christ God 
was made both definite and accessible. But 
since He is now no longer present with us in 
bodily form as He was with His disciples,we have 
this further difficulty, in approaching God—a 
want of accessibility. We know what God is 
like, but how can we’ approach Him, converse 
with Him, and hear Him speak to us? God 
knew that we should have this difficulty also, and 
He has provided for it in the gift of the Holy 
Spirit who is with us to-day. In a certain 
sense it may truly be said that the only God 
we can know by personal contact at first hand 
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in these days is God the Holy Spirit. Of Him 
indeed it may be said: 


**Closer is He than breathing, 
Nearer than hands and feet.” 


Unseen by mortal eye, He is yet ever with us. 
In His presence we are in the presence of the 
Father and the Son. He is our constant com- 
panion. He is not a God afar off, but a God 
near at hand. He has taken up His abode 
with us, and He will never leave us nor forsake 
us. We can speak with Him and He will 
speak with us. His perpetual presence and 
His work in our hearts is the fulfilment of the 
promise of Him who said, “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world” 
(Matt. xxviii. 20). 

5. The inmost essence of God is His 
holy love.—God is revealed to us in Holy 
Scripture as the one eternal God, a spirit, a 
living person, almighty, all-knowing, and every- 
where present. These are the seven essential 
attributes of God. He is also revealed to us 
as holiness and love. These are His moral 
attributes. 

To-day there is a tendency not to over- 
emphasise, for that is impossible, but to mis- 
interpret the love of God at the expense of 
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His holiness, to magnify the goodness of God 
at the expense of His severity, to speak much 
of His compassion and but little of His wrath. 
This is the result of a grave misapprehension 
as to the exceeding sinfulness of sin, the reality 
of God’s judgment upon it, and the necessity 
of the death of Christ as an atonement for 
it. The Bible view of God admonishes us to 
behold both “the goodness and the severity 
of God” (Rom. xi. 22). It interprets His love 
in the light of His holiness; His holiness in the 
light of His love. 


2. THE BIBLE VIEW OF THE WORLD 


The word “world” is a word of many mean- 
ings. Sometimes it means the entire universe, 
comprising all things in heaven and earth; 
sometimes it means the inhabitants of the 
earth, the entire human race; sometimes it 
means the ungodly, the whole mass of mankind 
as alienated from God and hostile to Christ. 
The Bible view of the world regards it as 
created by God, fallen from God, redeemed 
unto God and now undergoing a process of 
sifting and probation. The world is not getting 
better and better, nor is it getting worse and 
worse. It contains elements of good and 
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elements of evil, which are developing side by 
side. There is a process of evolution going on 
in respect of both elements. “Let both grow 
together until the harvest” (Matt. xiii. 30). 
“The field is ‘the world, the good seed are the 
children of the kingdom; but the tares are the 
children of the wicked one; the enemy that 
sowed them is the devil; the harvest is the end 
of the world; and the reapers are the angels. 
As therefore the tares are gathered and burned 
in the fire, so shall it be in the end of the 
world. The Son of man shall send forth His 
angels, and they shall gather out of His king- 
dom all things that offend, and them which do 
iniquity ; and shall cast them into a furnace of 
fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. Then shall the righteous shine forth 
as the sun in the kingdom of their Father” 
(Matt. xiii. 38-43), and of that kingdom there 
shall be no end. 

The Bible does not contemplate the gradual 
evolution of evil into good, “ according to fixed 
laws, and by means of resident forces.” It has 
“concluded all under sin” (Gal. iii. 22). It 
proclaims the universal necessity of regenera- 
tion. It predicts the overthrow and not the 
triumph of the godless civilisations of the earth 
and the final revelation of “new heavens and a 
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new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness” 
(2 Pet. iii. 13). 

Nevertheless, the world in which we live 
is a redeemed world. All have sinned, but all 
have been redeemed. All alike belong to God, 
and to all alike is the gospel proclamation of 
eternal salvation. 

The Bible View of the World means the 
universal sovereignty of God, His wisdom, 
power, and love in Creation, His personal love 
and care for each individual life, His making of 
one blood all nations of the earth, and His 
overruling all the events of history to one 
predestined end, the establishment of the 
kingdom of God on earth, and the universal 
enthronement of Him who is’ at once both 
Sovereign Holiness and Sovereign Love. 
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